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INTRODUCTION 


The Human Figure 


There is no other vehicle so subtle or so effect iva (or 
(ho expression of human thoughts and emotions as the 
human figure. 

The artist who has mastered drawing of Ihe Piuman 
figure Cnri call human personalities to life af will, and 
depict the specific attitudes, actions, mood,, and Bmotions 
which will best express rhe situation he wanrs to pants/ 
He transport* the viewer to a world that may bo far 
removed from immediate experience, and enables hint 
ro live, momentarily, an imaginary existence with 
imaginary people The great artists ere dramatists in paint, 
who can help their fellow men bridge the gap between 
imagination and reality 

From previous attempts, you may have concluded thai 
drawing tho figure r£ extremely diffcuM. This book will 
show you rhat it can be much easier than you ihink, 

Qu> you must be willing to progress one step at * lime, 
mastering each step as you go along. 

The chief reason most students have trouble mattering 
the human figure is very simple: They want to start 
right off by drawing a fully clothed model in acompliceted 
pose. They spend a great deal o-f lime worrying about 
details of features, anatomy, and drapery They try to 
capture the expression on the model's face, get a good 
likeness, and render textures convincingly. But in their 
concern about these details they lose all sense of 
proportion, construction — and, most of ell, the solid 
form of the figure 

Tho soundest way to approach the problem of drawing 
the human figure is to begin with a very clear concept 
of Ihe basic form. The humors body is not a two- 
dimensional symbol on a flat surface; rxw is it a paper 
doll with tueh decorative details « hair, eyes, teeth, 
clothes, shooi, etc , drawn on top of it. The human figure 
is first and primarily a three dimension*! object, * solid 
object with bulk and weight It is as rhtee-dimensianal 
ns » piece of sculpture in wood, marble, or bronze. 

This solid form of the human body looks complex. 

It is obviously not a single sphere or cube Or Cylinder. 


But when we examine it we discover that this complex 
form is actually a combination of very simple forms 
which anyone tan draw. Once you can draw those forms 
well, you will have no difficulty pulling them together 
to make the lolal human form. 

This chapter will show you howto analyze the human 
figure in Terms ol these simple. basic forms It will show 
you what the prcporiions of these Individual Forms are, 
in relation to rhe toral form. It will illustrate Ihe methods 
by which these individual forms are connected, and 
demonstrate how- the parts move. In other words, we 
will explore the basic construction of the figure- Then you 
will be shown how to draw this basic human form in 
any position,engaged in any kind of activity. Concentrate 
on this ba»k form figure until yew can do anything you 
wont with is, (Draw it in as many position* as possible, 

Look for it In photographs of people, paintings, and above 
all in the people you see around you. 

In the following chapters detailed studies of anatomy 
will be presented, examining the bone ard muscle 
structures which hold the basic form together and make 
It move. This book will also consider special problems 
involved in drawing individual ports of Ihe body, such as 
the head, the hands, and the fast. 

The information presented in this chapter is so important 
that it is not enough Fot you merely to read it. You 
should actually memorize every detail thoroughly. You 
can do this most effectively simply by making dozens of 
drawings, Most of these practice drawings can be 
dorse in just a few minutes. Practke of this kind will help 
Hein your hand end your mind in the proportions, 
construction, end relationships of the individual forms 
so that you will never forget them. 

These essential facts about the human form are ns basic 
and invaluable to you, as an artist, as the simple 
multiplication table Is JO Ihe mathematician You may be 
drawing the human figure the test of your life, so 
build your knowledge and control of it as solidly as 
you can. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Leonardo DxVlna'i S h»i3 human erotKyiiom. 


The basic form figure 


The basic form Figure on The left demonstrates the all- 
important principle emphasized throughout this book — 
the fact that the human body it made up of simple, 
solid forms. Th© basic form figure presents the body in its 
essential masses. Every distracting element has been 
eliminated. Think of the form figure as if it were carved 
out of heavy wood r it is solid, three-dimensional In 
this drawing th© form figure has been pulled apart, or 
''exploded," to emphasize the various separate elements, 
They consist of head and neck; upper torso and lower 
torso; upper arms, lower arms, and hands; upper legs, 
lower legs, and feet, 

Compare the form figure with the photograph of th© 
living model to its left. Note that the model and ihe basic 
form figure at© Similar In basic mass and construction, 
wirh the same association of parts, In fcclh model and form 
figuro the neck, the arms, the legs, and the torso are 
essentially modified cylinders. The head is basically a 
simple sphere, The hands can be reduced to cubic forms, 
whi l@ the feet are combi ned cone and cu be forms. 

It is extremely important in the beginning to view the 
body in terms of these simple, basic forms, understanding 
the essential masses of the separate parts, and placing 
these in their proper proportions and relatiomhip*. 

For the present you can ignore hair and features, as well 
as the more subtle curves resulting from underlying bon© 
and muscular structure. Once you can control and 
draw the basic forms properly, you will have little 
trouble drawing the details of these forms 

The artist uses the human head as his base unit of 
measurement for the enlite human figure, The head can be 
viewed in two ways, however — in terms of it* height. 


and its width, The height of the head from chin to 
lop of skull is the ruler by which all vertical measurements 
are made. For example, the artist speaks of an "eight- 
head figure/' by which he means that the figure is eight 
vertical heads high. If is more convenient to use the width 
of the head In making horizontal measurements. The 
shoulders, for Instance, are three head widlh across. 

If you look at the people around you in reel life, you 
will see that thay differ considerably in proportions. 

One man has a head which we think is large for his body, 
another has a head which seems smaller than normal, 

The great majority of people, however, are reasonably 
similar in proportions and shape at any given age. It is 
because of this fact, of course, that it is possible for 
clothing manufacturers lo design "ready-made" suits and 
dresses, Most people can be Titled into standard patterns 
successfully with only minor adjustments. 

On this basis we could easily arrive at average 
proportions for the adult figure. There is a distinct 
difference, however, between the "average" and the 
"ideal," Artists have always sought to discover the perfect 
figure. The Greek sculptors, for example, established 
a set of proportions for their idealized figures of gods 
and goddesses. In the same way later artists, such as 
Leonardo and Durer, set up their own canons of 
proportions for the ideal figure. In many respects the 
concept of the ideal changes from nation to nation, and 
from period to period, The hefty, voluptuous beauties 
of ihe Rubens murals were much admired in their day, 
when women were considered beautiful only if they 
had achieved monumental proportions. It is obvious that 
today popular test© has swung in the opposite direction. 
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Proportions 


In attempting fa draw people who will seem ideal lo 
the average person of today, we mutt set up a canon of 
proportions based on preserl-day taste This canon need 
not necessarily be the same as the measurement! ot 
the present-day average man or woman. In the photograph 
silhouetted above- the model is a wefl-developed 
male of average height. He is a ‘'seven-head figure' 

Most peopte today, however, do not consider a seven- 
head figure tall enough to satisfy their concept of the 
ideal. They prefer the eight-head figure, which they Ieel 
handsomer or more elegant 

On the right bond side of those two pages, you will see 
how the eight-head figure loots To mate this figure 
the same height as the seven-head figure we divide the 
height into eight parts. One of these patts serves as the 
basic head measurement unit. After drawing m tho h«ad. 
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8-head division 
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we position 1 he other parlsoF the body along ihe 
vertical **is, The body atone, Freni neck 1® Feet, now 
measures seven head units, instead of Si*. The parts are 
all slightly elongated because of this, and js a result the 
fig jre seems much belter proportioned 

The eigbi-head figure is the set of proportions upon 
which we will base most of the instruction in this book. 
Occasionally you will want to draw people who are 
obviously not average. If you wont to caricature a person, 
or show ihat he is shorter than average or taller than 
average, you can do this very easily by reraining the same 
width measurements used to draw the eight-head figure, 
but reducing the height to five or si* heads, or increasing 
the height to nine or ten heads. However, any departure 
from the eight-head forrrrula should be deliberate. 

Ffely on your eyes for correcl proportion. The head as 


a unit of measure >s convenient and helpful while you 
are first learn ng figure proportions You mult real be. 
though, that you do not make figure drawings with a pair 
of dividers or a ruler. You make them with your pencil 
and your eyes. Actually, the only time you can literally 
measure the body and see how many heads long it is. 
is when the figure is sfand-ng bolt uptight, in a position 
o! attention. Any other time—which means most of the 
time - the figure or parft of it ate foreshortened to 
some extent. Therefore, Ihe only way to gauge proportions 
is with your eyes. If it looks right if is right. By all 
means study The chart and fix in your mind the size of 
on* part of the body compared with another, but put your 
ruler away when you start to draw. Never forger for a 
moment that skillful drawing is simply skillful seeing, 
transferred to the surface of your paper. 
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The chart orv these two pages presents the individual pert* 
of the idealized eight ficad figure tide by side, so that 
you can compare the pari* directly and see how large 
they arc in rclolion to each Qlher. 

The upper torso, the upper leg, and the lower leg 
including the foot are alt approximately two heads high. 
The upper aim, and the lower arm including the hand are 
slightly less then two heeds high. The lower torse i* 
one luted high, or half as long *9 the upper torso, the 
upper leg, and the lower teg- 

Uu the heeds at the top of the p»g& to moatuso the 
width of the parts. It is import»r>l that you have n good 
visual idea of how wide each pari is in relaton to ils 
length, and in com pan tori with the width of the other 
parts. 
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Structural differences—mala and female 

Up ro this point we have presented the male figure 
proportions exclusively. The female figure is constructed 
In the same manner, follow.ng the eight-head formula. 
Important differences between the male end female form 
are considered on these pages. 

Both figures ere shown the same height on the right- 
hand page in order to make direct comparisons. 

Normally the woman is drawn slightly shorter than 
the man beside her. To do this, using the eight-head 
formula, you should construct her with a smeller basic 
head measurement than that of the man 
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Relative proportions at various ages 

When a child Is born, som* parti of its body are much 
further developed than others Us head, for sample, is 
quite large as compared with the length of its arms 
and legs. By the time the baby is a year old, his body 
from neck to feet is about three and one half times the 
length of hit own head In other words, he it about four 
and one-half heads high. His legs are still quite short 
compered to the lengih of his heed end torso, therefore 
the center of his body is at a line through the stomaeh, 
rather than at the crotch 

As the child grows older his legs and arms become 
much longer. By the time ho is eight, the center of his 
body has moved down to a line above the hips At 
the age of twelve, he is aboul seven heads high, and the 
center of his body falls at the crotch From this time on, 
until he become* e full grown adult, he broadens out In 
addition to becoming taller. 

The proportions given here are for the "ideal 1 children. 
Actually, of course, it is very difficult ro be specific 
about the proportions of a child at a particular ago 
Some children grow much mors rapidly than others, and 
girls tend to develop faster than boys. In practice the 
infant is often made chubbier than he might be in real 
life, and the child of fen or twelve is sometimes given a 
mature grace. Despite individual variations, the 
proportions shown here are satisfactory foe most 
purposes. 
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Construction 



It it helpful to reduce all objects to their simple basic 
forms of cube, cone, tphero, or cylinder. This can be done 
very easily ewers when the object teems quiie compli¬ 
cated. On these pages we will demonstrate how to 
think of the torso, arms, and legs as modified cylinders, 
the hands and feet as cubic shapes, and the head as a 
simple sphere If you can draw the basic forms you can 
draw the human body. 
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The arm 

Sou con easily visualize the upper and lower part* of the 
arm as modified cylinders, represented by ihe shapes 
of two drinking glasses. The shapes are longer and 
slimmer than those represent rcg the torso, but the 
principle is the same As illustrated heie, the cylinders 
can be placed in any position that m ghl bo assumed by 
the arm. Il is the shape of the cylinder's ellipse which 
determines ibe degree of foreshortening involved in the 
pose This is fhe reason why it iS so important to 
“draw through " 
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The leg 

Like the arm. the two sections ot thn log are modified 
cylindrical shapes but arc even longer and heavier lhan 
the arms The major difference is that the joinis of the 
arms and legs are hrvged In opposde directions Other¬ 
wise, the same approach can be followed <n drawing 
arms and tegs, visualizing them first as glass tumblers 
Once you have determined the degree of foreshortening 
involved in the position of each section, you can easily 
modify Ihe cylindrical shapes to resemble the contours of 
(he hmbs, 
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The hand 

The hand, o« first, loots complex It loo. however, ear be 
reduced lo very simple basic shapes, later on, the form 
and structure of the hand will be treated in rnore 
detail. However, it may be interpreted for the present 
as a combination of simple forms which represents the 
real hand with reasonable accuracy. At the left it is treated 
at a wedge-shaped cube divided Into two sections. The 
upper, broad taction of the cube symbcliies the palm, 
the lower, tapering wedge suggests the mast of the 
fingers. The wedge of the palm, viewed alone, is a nearly 
perfect square. The finger wedge is about as long as the 
palm wedge The visible part of the thumb is about 
the length of the little finger. This simplified presentation 
of the hand will serve for our basic form drawings. 
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The foot 

While the underlying structures of hands and feet are very 
similar, their outward shapes differ in shape and proportion. 
The foot >s approximately as long as the head Is high. The 
upper portion of the fool can be reduced quite logically to 
a con® that has been cut off at the point where the top cl 
the foot meets the ankle. This cone Is not symmetrical, if 
has a much sharper angle at the back, where It meets 
the heel, than it does at the front, where it slants down 
to meet the toe form. The toe form and the enlire sole 
of the foot it best considered a thin cubic form. This 
approach to the foot will serve for your present drawings. 
The important thing now is to reslice that it is a solid, 
three-dimensional object. 
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The head 

Of all the individual parts of the human body, the head 
is undoubtedly the mcxsl important from Ihe viewpoint of 
the artist Later we will make an exhaustive study of 
the placement and formation of the foatures, the handling 
of the hair, and so on. For the present, however, it is 
extremely important for you to ignore these details and 
think of the head only in terms of its essential solidity 
and mass. 

The basic head »s o spherical form, like an egg, set on 
the cylindrical column of the neck. The nose and ears 
are not part of the bask egg form? they are wedges which 
project from the surface If you sliced down through 
the egg-head on ihe vertical axis, the knife would pass 
through the cenier of the nose wedge, and the egg 
would fall apart imo two equal halves. If you were to 
slice the egg on the horiiontal axis, with the knife passing 
through where Ihe lop of the nose wedge meets the 
egg, you would again find that you had sliced the egg 
in half. 

This demonstration is intended to remind you that the 
human head js a solid form. In your basic form drawings, 
ih«r»k of the head as a solid sphere, and draw it as such, 
withoul attempting to work oul deloils of the features 
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Front vivw 


Side view 



Tkn hnod H *gg ikaa»c< iphnr* wi'h ikn 
narrow *rtJ of It* bcfron IP f**1i M<urtl> 
on pKa nntV. which ii a iltarl rptindrr. Thn 
bdtfiiorrtal and vnrktol CO- 1»f linnt Of* gufdn 

linn* for plecjitg thn fnaiur**. 



Th# fflffl li widnf «P Phi trip and narrow** 
€»f Pkn btiUn Ikon in t%* frgr.l trip* NdI* 
lho4 thn rqg ihap* ii til rod, ax »hown bf 
tk# dtOgerol linn Hn r*och ft t*n»«r<j thn 
bock of thn hood dtd ilanr* forward 




Th* *ro ort on iH* kCMfrlOftldl c»n 

tnc lino,, ik* *7 thrown on molWr linn a fo¬ 
rt* hiqhnr Tit* not* n**ondh ftrort thSi tin* 
kolfwvy lo *he chin. Top of td'i Ii*** tp 

wifh brant. boMaw with h»u# *4 now 


Nave 0*4 t-ynbrs-i orn k*atod ct doieribed 
«l *N MV Thn tor iilattd juni of 

iho con**' of tfw Hnod thn top n Uvnl with 
thn brow, thn bo*ton wtrk tho bevt sf *ho 
*ot*. Two r»rv*k -nJicnln »k« worth om 
u«B9»ih # ko wooth npowinf. fht o'kor »h* 
Mian qA th* lower lip. 



fho *yr« or* foctiwt) v^dtr H** brywi 
fh* note Ii a khopo wdh plon«» 

Thn ogg ihopo *k nkodiflod w If ha« kid* 
p^onot <n*. 



^ Th* jam lino onglnt down front |-hf nor 
The inn o* d «n or* koiid lerti'i. 
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Movable parts 

Important points al which motion occurs in ihe body are 
indicated by white dots on the figure at the left. The 
individual parts are compered hy three distinctly differem 
types of joints. I) the ball-arid socket joint, which 
appears al the shoulders, hips, wrists, and ankles: 21 the 
hinge joint, found al the knees and elbows,- and 3l the 
flexible column, a term used to describe the spine and 
tha neck. 

Each of these |OinU varies considerably in the type of 
motion il allows. The ball-and-socket jomt is extremely 
flexible and permits rotary morion in all directions, 
although the amount of motion depends on the 
construction of the individual |Oirtl. The hinge joint at 
tha elbows and knees may be visualized as a flat disk. 
This disk provides rhe flexibility.plus-rigidity which these 
member* need to net a* adaptable levers. The upper 
and lower arms and legs can bo fixed in any relationship 
on a straight line, but all sideward motion is prohibited. 
The action of these two joints is illustrated on the 
following page 

The third type of joint is the flexible column of the 
spine. This connects the upper and lower halves ol the 
body The spme Is involved in any motion which requires 
shifts in weight, such as walking, running, and jumping 
Since it is highly flexible, it permits not only rotary 
motion in all directions, but also twisting motion through¬ 
out its eniire length. The upper part of the spine s the 
neck, which controls all motion of the heed 

The diagrams on th s page are intended to remind you 
af the various possibilities which these three different 
joints provide. However, you can study the possibilities 
and limitations of motion In the human body best by 
experimenting to so* how tha various portions of your 
own body move, Test out these diagrams for yourself. 



Th* noNon a* ih* wpp«* U»rr ferw ** »*»rrmrbr ■■ 
porrori* «l* «!!«• AilkeugW tkv "pp»i 

portion al ill* body hai fit grulir ranft af mafiat, ifi 
fidf-h? tid-f mastmenl it limi'a-d «s s^6wft kprt. 



In nony acta* pcwi t** *f\ »*ch 9 » 9 |f 1K9* 1 h* 

tfppv* 9«J !»»»• •** W l" tfj*r»**l9t*v Ik* 

open# it to comfroatad ibaf I <ai b««d and haiit af fka 
lim*. fha ila^-taKon dr-Tii - s'rafu 
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TK* lpint a<\l hip nl'o- tK hi upper part ol ^ 

bady la btnd farwCHd uWtil it ii pf«ct*co^r O* 
io rh* fa-**. Tka bctk-svd *»*■■*••* it *««• Kp»i«»d TL* 
».fiir* permiti tamawhot tH* un» boi#*mI m H fhv 
upp*< ►&!»* wfre mounted cm a bol-cndu(ktt jo^il. 



FW tko^Uir *r»d ►K# k*p pmn or# oa<h 
'4jclnh. btfl bt-CQfrk* «4 co^ri-rfo* »K# khowlffar 
, rinl Si much mars fUiikU Hon lha Kip join! Mnliar of 
ih* iho*1d*» |<wnf iaw*t 0 lafrpMt off, 01 yto ran IN. 
byl MbhoA of the Kp |6<rt is muLP* notf limited 



1h* te-eue <d balance in ike human hedi li 10 »ell d«-*<l 
epnl Ikaf whan ana port ivachm Oel IfSfl tb| can^ral 
aiii, Brother porr Imtincthraly •*«(!* io ea^d «h#H n© 
cteore a ne« W«te *1 rqv'lib'ivr*. IF th* arm reachci up, 
rhfl Ifr — e-f leg will probably bo tinted! back 4a h*li«* it 



■ha arm nod aha faf fd nK)ra«a*«h of lb# fag, TWp* l*r* 
Ndl&fri or# na'u' , ol||' oi**c>ai'd. ®v ar# th# rw* «naliana 

u eh# privia^i a»a-pla Ahr»y* tab* «Wi N*t« 4 * 
of r»ricvrrvrq| hql price *»H> can i icier tH in- 
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The hinge joint 

Tha King* jeinl, kKoorr t»f a block d it ollawi ln i'ad r«iton bad and 

*d*»h 1 *»# Kn^tf |*«rr & alfcia-w p+#*%l*i Ih# lovrr arm lomi 10 b**d 
>o-o-d d« upp** o*** lofai ba«i«tid tnu'Jaa -i l -b+* 

rHa lao i«ti«i or* a ilro.flM im» !>• |«t*l > ad lha hraa anAbl»i 

'ha 1 bo»» lag Is h*«d b'i'koiir^ Pnvhtird *ha upp** lag l«M; k ft** 

tfip L’upa Ictaaid mtfto* when bCifh Itimi ur* l.i u k'loHjhf ire 
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Suggested Practice 

Now is 9 good time to review the information presented 
»far and to apply It In drawing your own first bes< 
figures. They neodrVs be any more fmiihed than rhe 
drawings on these two pages. As you draw thorn 
however, romerrber to visualize the various ports of the 
figure in terms of the basic simple forms of cylinder, 
cube, and sphere. Remember to us* ordinary glasses to 
help you see how the ellipses took, in the simple cylinder* 
cf the upper and lower torso, the upper and lower 
arms, and the upper and lower logs. Remember to think 
of Hie heed as a simple sphere Remember the law of 
balance and equilibrium. Remember to draw ell these 
forms through to the other side. If you follow these 
principles, you will find It very easy to develop 
convincing drawings of the hum*n figure in achon 
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Foreshortening 

When drawing from a mode! or a photograph, beginning 
with basic figure construction provides an excellent 
mean of under}landing and locating foreshortened forms 
or those pans of the body that ere pertly obscured 
from view, 

Keeping in mind the simple three-dimensional 
component parts, draw the basic forms through 
completely, as though the figure itself were transparent 
like the drinking glass forms illustrated earlier- 

Whan you ate satisfied That the construction is right, 
it Is then a simple matter to erase those ''invisible'’ parti 
and strengthen those that arc visible as indicated in 
the stages above. 
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Practical uses 

Although »h* m.ilrr at on Ms# foregoing pngri h*s been 
presented in a factual, impersonal way. as though w« 
were onalyiing ihe construction of a dressmakers dummy 
our uliimare object is la create real, brearh ng, living 
people. If you have learned to think of th# basic form In 
simple rhr**<iim*iYi!<»-i*l cylinders, cubes, end spheres, 
you grc now reedy to toko the much move exciting stop of 

composing this form figure in action patterns. The 
drawings shown On these two page: ate done in exactly 
the manner you have been studying, and very little 
attempt has been made even to suggest anatomical 
detail, flot any one of these figures could be developed 
directly into a finished figure. The proportions end 
construction are correct, end the various elements are 
properly balanced. These figures have convincing mass 
and weight because each part has been drawn through 
: n ihreo dimaotiooi. 
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Drawing the basic form figure 

The drawings on these two pages show you how to get 
started drawing the basic figure, The first step is to study 
rho model or photograph from which you arc about to 
draw. Then begin 1o lay in Ihe preliminary sketch lines 
that indicate the sue. proportions, and geslure or action 
of the figure. The lines don't have to be exact as you 
begin to draw They are simply "starters," many of 
which will either ba covered up or erased as the drawing 
develops. 


Now, continuing to work Freely In a relaxed, informal 
way, sketch in the basic forms over your first linet- 
Oraw in pencil and don't hesitate to erase and change 
if necessary. It's a mistake to "freeze" or tighten up your 
sketch too quickly, Try to feel the action. Above oil, keep 
the solidity of the forms In mind as you draw. This is 
the best way we know to create the illusion of three- 
dimensional figures. Do not begin to draw in clothing and 
other details until you're satisfied your basic figure is correct. 
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WH*|h*r io* *r drilviltf Mdv «i (rwialt uw *H# Mnr 

DAK fi*u. itarch i* r* r h*rrt&-t*-ci \<o*i Tfior ^dkur* 

•h* Thro l«o* f*r iK# prepo'i^t. wfckfc w§t rfct ttoJdm 

■»»d Hip* *ilf, 9*d wh^tb war ***+ r% lrr«»d N«i* Kr^* »b* c^*«- 
■[fr'lihc <Jifc*t»*iri !»!■«" i*e <nak and tr^ako f^vn l^e ^ 
•*U r « <H# W»*- lUpjng. Kj'4 ‘■►•d* Tb# «*l# 

ire brcM»d fchrj*-rlrUr»d ^id rfln«ivrty »«jrr*»**r \m tb* bip*. 
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Ihr fornn of *ha» fvjrfy i pcawftrrrf «r ik rorrplctr 
n#rvr#h.m Thf pen se*mi cjfcoll r+r IP* figuf* 
ii vary urrlufy «bMrv*d *r<j *h* 00**11, *h le 
♦*«rvmr». wTil nlt rhr»* d>*t«P«o**l 




t*+ #,%t.j-i «• *&W<- Art JUr* k 7 »*• ■r». fc <| 


PIC*S 5 » TIm r.pc. erf PiR 

TNii p*»n’ir»y m<)hi f»*v« bf«n t«ritle(J C 0 n*PQfc''t><' 
q( A^rtfrxiUn# f or«ni,“ 10 tP*er«jgh*f vinl# ■ *ha da 
>*gn 4n wrry v»dy Pt* PiQuOi r-r yrnr^l^rd and 
n-c*i«lrd »•?prr.j y *o ^ « fhe Fflfrtl i»aji n*ur^i L<m 1 

V*>fTie*. «M- Ip ifc* proportion* 3'0 p©« -dell J*tl 

tonvfv ■* »"i* of cUii* vrulp4y«ad +cf»t>». 
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J01UM Nltj-tH *«i>o 

Hcir'y trv eAtitirtgi pjanr~ng rha? c* 

pLo-lt th* v*cy co^':*pr i »ci f mi 

on fh# b*ttc fo"T* fiQur# t*rpM 

find l^u* f<vnpii hfcvt? jt diA-iiA’vc 
hf-»tkn*»h liK*r h*lpk to tu rKe 

nr*'V* diioc*i*l* of tr«>.ni*0 fDMM. 
n*.ling irms, #md fc.it* ina Iwjv. 




Good basic forms help make convincing pictures 

the drawings on these pages represent the basic forms 

of the figures in these three pictures. When you make 

o picture with people in it, begin by drawing the ur»def* 
lying basic forms in this way, No matter what positions 
your Figures are in, or whether they are clothed or 
unclothed, this simple procedure will be of real value. As 
an exercise to train yourself in working this way you 
may also find it helpful to study the Figure illustrations 
of other artists and make your own diagrammatic basic 
Figure drawings from them 
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Three artists draw the same figure 

Each of the drawings on these pages was made by a 
different artist working from the figure shown above 
Here are two important points which you should gain 
from your study of these drawings and apply '0 your 
own wo»k: 

I. Each artist has drawn the figure in his own personal 
way. He has used a style that is easy and natural for him. 

7 Most important of all each drawing dearly shows 
that the artist has thought of the figure and drawn it 
as though it were made up of solid three-dimensional 
forms 

Because rhe feeling for form has now become a habit 
With Ihese artists, they no longer find it necessary 1o draw 
ihe arms, legs, torso, etc., as separate cylinders. Never¬ 
theless, their prdure*. dearly show they still think of 
ihem in ihese terms as they draw. 

To make solid, convincing figure drawings, you must 
concentrate on learning the basic forms of the figure 
whi<h have been carefully described on the pages so far 
As you gam more arvd more experience drawing these 
simple solid forms, you will naturally and unconsciously 
develop your own style. 
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Review of terms used 


Do's and don'ts 


You Mi ll lind ikil lh» ftrrrt rip'jt n»d jr> 

Mfed 1*1 *"d *h* toliow^vj tkipfert. 

4<reJ Ihr del rtiPOni Ul'vfull^, jnd r»ffr beck 4e *K»t, 
Jr6n Firm la lim if nuriiuiy 



Ortwro through; The gkiii at the Uf 1 bail be** 
d'Own through to rhe other vac . all the tirvcrutal 
M#* can N In the inrf* s>«y. y*v *»v>U *k*t<h 

i«i call lb* iNvc«u«ol lines when p9u o»v dewing a 
wM. opagve ok»lV<1. wk«lh»i pov (Ort n^tyailj w» 
lk»Mi or not 



Three-eUmentleneil Ihe uyjix* m rbe Immediate 
left has only !■•• d»i*eni.ia»fc — height omI *>.d»h fo 
make nhjefM in«i ibree dimensional. you mu it alto 
draw ii> depth , ap phe^n in lk» lhf«*-dim»nvoflal 
iyb« at llh« far left. 



9 C*ie«tr«ctt*R ¥i. eatlioiegi A* object <h)' -i ‘‘well 

hop depth. n« >**11 np S*,gM ond width. 
If we lay that the caeiatruciion of your drawing it 
bad. we will mean Cither I hoi prOv hflr# htFlh auf» 
lined your forme, facetting ubou» depth. er you 
h-n*e irKide fnrtlokei in the b-oi < it*et*Mr«i 1 >m* 


No matter how careful you are in drawing the form 
figure, you will sometimes find that you have made 
miilakei in construction Or proportions without roalicing 
it, The drawings in this section show you the most common 
errors. Keep these p Mails in mind white making your 
drawings, and check your finished work against these 
pages,' you may discover mi stakes you had overlooked. 



ftemembe* to drew *h« figure thrfH^R fhinh ol «he individual f-oritH at 
thoA.*gh th#y w»r# tr«r eparant- fgriH driwn w-thirs trani|Hr«ryt gltip eyln- 
den Then you will he able ta avoid maAirt] ' outline" drawnQi wIhoui 
thrre dimpnv cnal toJ*di!y 



^rt yrll eeH Fo<H wpcirote fe*nrt in ihe drawing r»t 

Itf fiFrfm« l»ft ip peopaily p'-cportiom^J bul the 
ip Rarenl forms arm nsl prop-oily relol*d” M aoch 

orhe* The upper arm omd the levies arm n*e drown 
fa a no!* Quit* dr4*t**F fr«"* th# *r»* vied |n 
drawing the larto Make tare that «K* irndieidwal 
laririi herte ih* right propcr-iemi; also nxile iu»e 
that whan than fernrtt utt p«t together lh*y Sue* 
the p-etf>«' rdetieMihiy f« **ih other, ot li» *h+ 
draw leg at the .*ww*dtote Iff* 1 . 



WadlUed |*U*d*FI! fh* Cylinder or the lot left •» 
a |j#*nMP»ric eht»Ct. pedeHf regular in ihape a ad 
ptcfiodioni The ruperad Cylefidri MkI to il || 

• ■Mnliullf the K im * butH ipli'si'kipi 1*1^, b«t the 

pkep* ho* been -nod f".ed thghdf. lhti ii eho* we 
toll 9 ' eed<W cpl*»sh» " 



1*1 tr»r(Kj thiee dteitiyl the lower per I ul lh* arm ie nu<h log Igr^ 11 

to-np»i*d wttS r*te \jppw< i fhii oweiek* it per- cuUr|y eety 10 mahe 
nhe e»n* >t foresho'Feoed. be carelol ra *vo*d thrt. 



Farathet Peei ngt WN*n on ehjett it 1 »«r#rd 

¥Ou yr a-rfl> fro«* rov, •• il »o*d ** he , horefhprt- 

*n*d' It m*ni le dieniitikfi in aixe urd ihunye in 
ikup* 01 if yoei kotL. In |F* cot* *1 fh# 

r^-ire ISai is# *rdei b-erorr^ ihor«ef o«d ’k* elfpie^ 
e«f« ope* 01 'he fo'ekh>(i«»|ng Ip iwc*eoped. 



The IKt#e d^ewingy «be*» |how yeu Ike right riJatiouh p baFwif /1 the 
upper m d lower parlia-s of 14a arm 
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Dc*n n gwr m fli* fiob*l ©I wiol.ng yw* ^|WrM 1*fl hry»j or to? ra*rpw Irri-r^jf/ tfint »Hf 
K*od f*fiffc Jr»\i IM* Okl»f »b <» rm+C4U'i*-a U*ii W»V»f U C©rr#c* U if* ol 

orvd w|<J»K If y»g ui# boo b*ond or loo mrfpM a kond. oi ♦" *b# tw» rbrmu.ng' at «k# rigid. 
oba#c, Ihe milting figure wiLI probably be too broad or too renew alio H#m»r , b#r pon 
■icubrljf Rhat Iha llvia h-tad iraaiurarrenl for lha kppar bo dr includoi fh# kbouMirt 




lb* Iwg i-de* of you* f-flvre k^et/ld be ofifc* *n w|d»fi o* v-*U oi *n he-gb* 

Mak« hh# RtwH y-Ov n-o-d ik# lopi-ded *#*<1 •«« obtt'f M ia 0«ly 1* 
<b«<L tbi* *n ll'oifb* b*«* *r f#«f vi*Wk ii h w>6r* t* f£*sjb if tba figu»« 
■t drown an a fire#-Qjorler r>na where fiveihorl erring moy bt Involfc-d 
Bb taralwl to aroKi Iht tied of dutoi'ion 



A.lw«yi r#rF»rrh«r ikal b o lorn;* ii aj|t**wly impdilonr in <f«pi(ftAg Ik* Fgu<« If y*U Of# 
drawing a varliral figure. Irk# tbote abevr, »«iabifck II *#r»»cal 0«M o«d botanc* ’be figyr# 
or Mid aaii If I ho Frtfufo it drawn off boHKHC . If «n V sr lx t*pco<i«d ogpinp i«me «rti«r 
objur, !■«« a wall or a labio, or it wiif 'epp** ot*i 




n 

M 



/ 


Tlr# two drawvif i of Ih# tig 1.1 d*m#nhh«l* wfial kapponk uUa Ik# pro 
aortionk of th* inibviduol padi of rh* body o** i*<o<a*o Not<f ik* 
*f«rg bead tboo*t. ib# long wki. rh# proportion* »f ivm« <o**i»rfd 

w»lk 4 >rrwi nmf |»gi M Ik 4jvil» t>w* lk»»' p*rfil« |.« rent 1(1* do no* alwofl 

fellow Hh* <x4rol p»pporl - »pri| «f th# *«gh' K#ad figvr# Of lh# i#ff; bof r# 

rmombar lha| you ar« d»«w. ing .dial la«m fggr«k «wpw. prd rpl o'T'np^rig 
• « mod rialiilK cop rt of 1 * 0 ! 1 - 4 ■ modali, 
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Af ik# led ate c.*r>«c* ikop* of 'he head. Th* width d nghl in r«l*ii#r lo 
Rho Ko.jhl Th* r.rhoi lkr»« ihgp«( »<* ukjvlovfely ♦ "■TOfr#<i. fOv# kk*lild b* <#r*Riil lo 

aroid d'i>orhoni ol rtnc kind. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Anatomy and Figure Drawing 


The human figure is nalgre's. most marvelous MCO-mpIijlv 
meni It nflv a mpjlic »y fhor can be appreciated by 
everyone, yet its mechanism '5 sa mysterious Ihat -without 
a knowledge of anatomy il is h-orti to understand and 
harder s-1-JI to draw. 

fhis is the reason rhar we. as artists. should learn the- 
an stic anatomy of Ihe figure - tne i-novv*edge we gain 
will help us to make convincing drawings-or paintings of 
the human form in evt;rv position, in every action or 
attitude. 

In this chapter we will presenl only the essentials of 
f>gure construction and anatomy. [lie art student is not die 
Student uf medicine if is nCitf'-cr nCCcSSory nor 

desirable to learn the complete derails of ihe functions 
and actions of every ind victual muscle, tendon and bone 
in the body. However, we will cover at. the fundamental 

reCjinremenfS in figure cOnsIru-rFien which ore important 
to your tra ning 

(Jones and muscles have a disr'Ptt bearing on Itie our- 
ward appearance of the body and on The actions the 
body can perform. So. in this section, we are going to 
show you how the (tone an.-d muscle slructuto works and 
whal it looks like in action as well as repose. As you study 
and draw remember ia srarr with rhe bas.c figure. Use 
the isoim and mysc-le structure fo refine and modify 
rhe simple bas ; fgure forms to make ihem more life¬ 
like Never lose sight of the fact that your Mudy of 
anatomy is a siudy cf three-dimensional forms These 
banes and muscles are nol flat bands or lines beneath the 
skin — they ace solid forms rtial protrude from Ihn basic 
figure (like Ihc bony knccCop or rhe b ceps when you 
flex your muscle) or cui back inro it (tike ihe socket in 
wh ch yeur eye is set]. 

Do not ntake ihn mistake cf Thinking rlsst the more 
bonus and Tus-elcS you p ! _r‘ in, the rrvare reel itic your 
drawing will appear. Instead, spend your time in a careful 
study of cacti dafj* of yo-ur drawing. As you work, ask 
yourself'' Have I made Titers figure forms toos-ituple -■ 
it my drjwing nothing but another basic figure — or have 
( put in too much detail and destroyed ail rhe form, 
ending up with a medical chart instead of a figure 
drawing? 1 Ihc ideal, of course, l-es between these 
extremes. One cf the best ways 1c judge hew wolf yoj 


are us.r'-g yeuf knowledge of artistic anatomy is to study 
the examples ct figure drawings and pain'ings hy other 
artists and compare them w.th your own. 

When yog study the figure in odion, yo-u will observe 
that an amoe ng variety -of aclior is disclosed in every 
movement, ye" ihese movements do not in fh« fsast slier 
tfie basrc CDi-istr-jcfio-n of ihe fgure. Vfiny of the 
variations of amaM forms arid structural details which 
jta significant m their placet aro lost m the larger and 
basic form of some stronger act.on. Always remember this 
■mporlanl fad, for w.lh this broad po nf of view you 
w i f l avoid many problems n drawing the f-gure 

Memorizing the njmes of five bones and muscles is not 
an important pa it of your study of analoniy lissome 
cates a cert,-uri acrseur'it of this it unavoidable, fxil most of 
your t-me and intere-si should be devoted ro studying 
and drawing the forms and actions of the bones and 
muscles as Ifiey afTed the appearance of the figure. 

You wiM find iliaf you caii draw clothed flyutei much 
more convincingly if you know the form benearh ihe 
cloth and how if changes with d-fferent actions. Yo-u may 
have seen a drawing of the figjre in which ihe clothing 
or drapery has been beautifully handled but it teams 
10 hdvtt no connection with the f gure ii is supposed lo 
clothe. The reason for this is that the artist did not have 
enough knowledge of the figure itself before he drew 
rh? drapery, so ihjt hecould r»ot make you "feel" the 
figure underneath The forms and directions which 
drapery takes are almost always entirely dependent upon 
the structure ond action of ihe figure underneath Since 
most of the figures you will draw will be clothed, this is 
another reason far studying simple anatomy 

You cannot disregard the great importance of ar.alomy 
irr figure drawing any more than you can bui'd a house 
nnd disregard ts foundation arid the bole construction 
in il which holds the house Together - from the inside. 
Anatomy is fundamental in figure drawing If will help 
you lo know ihe figure and inlerprei it Ijoth fipm life and 
photographs As you improve your knowledge of 
anatomy you will be able to draw betrer from memory, 
too. Vou w'.ll not be limbed to showing the figure in ]usl 
a few altitudes, bul will be able to draw it skillfully and 
confidently in any aclon you wish to portray. 
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Relative proportions of the adult figure 

The figures reproduced here present the comparative 
proportions of adult male and female figures, While the 
outlines of the female figure differ greatly from the 
male and although the female is usually shorter, the head 
Is in the same proportionate size to the rest of the 
figure Therefore rhe same idealized 8-head measure can 
be used for both male and female figures, 

Here are some of the major anatomical differences, 

The bones of the male are longer and they have more 
rough surfaces than those of the female. The "breastbone" 
or sternum is longer and less curved, The pelvis or 
''hip section" is narrower and deeper — this makes the 
male much narrower in the hips than the female The 
distance from the pelvis to rib cage or "upper body" is 
shorter in the male due to the deeper and narrower pelvis. 

In the female, the shoulders ere not as broad end the 
collar bones shorter and strarghfer this accounts for the 


more sloping shoulders and the longer and more graceful 
neck in the female. 

The male arms are longer in proportion to the trunk 
than those of the female due to the longer humerus or 
' upper arm bone" and because of this the elbow is lower. 
The lenglhof the lorso in the male la proportionately 
shorter than that of the female The legs are longer and 
the skull larger, The center of the male figure is at the 
pubic bono (just abovo the crotch) while in the female il is 
slightly higher. The width of ihe female hips is about 
equal 1o the width of Ihe chest and one atm combined, 
and they are wider than ihose of a male of the same 
heigh! 

In the female, the muscles in Iho area of tho hips are 
not well defined, partly because of the»r less vigorous use. 
but mainly because of a larger quantity of fat. which 
is especially thick over the thighs, the hips and buttocks. 
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Bones and muscles affect the 
surface of the Figure 
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The figure drawing* hore demonstrate some of the 
important points to be aware of in studying anatomy 
and how to use them in drawing The human figure 
The artist should be aware of Ihose parts of the body 
where bone determines ihe form, other a teas where 
muscles create the contours, and those places covered 
with softer, fatty tissues. 

Many students tend foove»*f.jte their new-found 
knowledge of anatomy. It should be obvious here that 


each artist has been knowledgeable aboui the underlying 
anatomy, yet has nor allowed that knowledge to take 
over by d starting the solid figure forms 

Both female and male figures reveal their anatomical 
structure, bur since rhe bones and muscles are smaller in 
the female iheir effect on the surface is more subtle 
This makes it even more important lo be able to rerognirc 
Ihe underlying anatomical indications and give thorn 
appropriate emphasis. 
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The skeleton figure as a whole 

Although the skeleton is quite strong, it really is not as 
rigid as tt appears The sparse has a rigid base in the 
pelvis but it has great flexibility, and the ribs, though 
they too are fastened la Ihe spine, are also flexible All the 
bones arc held together by muscle and cartilage, and 
the joints operate and move ort a ball and socket principle 
which nature has marvelously devised 

In beginning the study of the bone structure at the 
human figure, let us start with the head and go on down 
the figure explaining the basic bone structures and 
their functions As we proceed, study ihe illvstratons 
carefully 
The skull 

The skull a hard bone structure poised on tba upper end 
of the spinal column consists of two podions: live 
upper pan, which encloses the brain, and the lower 
one, which protects the lower part of the face. It >sso 


perfectly balanced on the spinal column that >t is possible 
ro hold the head erect with very liltle muscular efforr 
All of the bones forming the skull are united and 
immovable with the exception of the lower jaw bone 
which is hinged on cither side in a socket in Iront of each 
ear. 

The spinxI column 

The spinal column or backbone is made up of a senes 
of bones placed one on top of the ofHcr and are called the 
vertebrae. This spinal column is rhe central axis around 
which is grouped a system of bones which support 
Ihe figure and proletl the organs of the body At the 
upper end of this spinal column and directly below the 
skull is a framework ol bones called Ihe ribs. They come 
around on each side and meet in front along a flat 
plate called the sternum or breastbone. This total structure 
is known as the rib cage On the upper patl of this 
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The principal bones of the body 

1. Skull 

2. Qavtcle 

3. Scapula 

4. Sternum 

5. Humerus 

6. Thorax (Rib Cage! 

7. Radius 

8. Ulnc 

9. Vertebrae (Spiral Column) 

10, Pelvis 

1 1. Sacrum 

12. Great Trochanter 

13. Pubic Bone 

14. Femur 

15. Patella 

16. Tibia 

17 . Fibula 


framework ii Ihe shoulder girdle from wh»ih line arms 
are suspended 

Attached la the lower portion of the spinal column, and 
heavier in construction, is the pelvic girdle lo which 
lire legs are attached, 

The spinal ot vft-riebral column is made fie-xble l»y the 
ltd "hat it is composed 0+ Soprirarc- bc-nes a-nd its abdity 
to remain erect or twist, bend and turn is made possible 
by a group of powerful muiclns which lir behind Ifw 
C'OlurrSn and or* either S>de Ct ■!. 

An immovable wedge-shaped jo-mi at ihe lower end 
of ihe spinal column connects it firmly to the pelvic girdle 

is rs made op of a union of five vertebrae cal led 
ilie tactum Attached io eitlvrr s !de of rhe sacrum are ttie 
heavy bones of the pelvis. Tile r giddy of ihi-s eonsfrucliot' 
allows the uppsr part of the body io he carried easily 
hy ihn lower lirrbs. 


The shoulder and arm bones 

rtia shoulder girdle which connects the upper limbs to the 
central structure of breast and rtbs consists of two 
bones on each side the clavicle et collar Lone and the 
scapula or shoulder blade, fliese kwnes are joined at 
eithe r side ind at a point io which is attached the top 
or head of me humerus or upper arm bone. The 
attachment to the Structure of fkrc trunk is of the upper 
end ot the srerrtuin. The shoulder blades do nor conned 
directly with the irunl but function in connection wilh the 
clavicle or co'lar k»ne The range of inovetneciT in this 
|oinf ij. controlled by rhe muscles by which H is oHochad 
to the structure of the trunk. 

The rounded head of the arm bone pivots in a small, 
shallow sock at on the shoulder blade; this differs 
considerably from the manner in which the deeply set 
head of the ihigh Imne sets in ih$ socket of the |>efuii- 
TJic lower rxsrrion oF the arm consists of two bones of 
<K|uti Sue- fhny are joined ro permjr free- movement 
and both meet at the lower end of the humerus. When 
the arm is fumed so that the palm of the hand Facet out, 
they lie :»ide by s*de and meet 41 the wrist, in this position 
the bone on the m-pde- it known as the ulna, the bone 
on the outside is known as the radius. 

The thigh and leg b«nn 

The widllt of the pelvis separates both lemurs or liti^h 
bones which slant inward to a position where they arc 
s do hy side where rhe knees touch (in the female this 
s!ant is more pronounced because of the wider pelvic 
girdle). The lowei leg contains two bones-. »he larger ore 
is the tibia ot shin bone, located on the outside., and 
slightly boh r:n it. is the- smaller bone known as the 
fibula, Al the knee whore the femur meets the tibia is a 
s-ttiolJ flat bone called the patella or knee cap. 

Bones of the foot 

r-he lower ends ot the two leg bones, the fib.* *nd the 
fibula, project to form the jnklc jamb. The inside ankle 
|Oinl is Formed by the lower end of the tibia. The cutsiJu 
ankle jo ini which is slighlty lower, is formed by the 
lower end ot the fibula. At this point the ankle receive* 

•he astragalus or ariiculntusg |om of ll*e foot. The foot 
is arched. The lop is not fixed, b-J 1 moves Freely between 
the ankles bones. The rear end of ihe arch is reinforced by 
ihe heel, the front er.d by Ihe big toe The be«l on the 
rear and outside o-F the tool and ihe larger foe on the front 
and ins de give the foot hones t cross wise as well as 

rotary movrriTicrir. The Fcuj'txpnsi are all wedged together 

and are bound by hge-merirs, giving the foot solidity, 
resistance and movement. 

Hero it an important fac: 10 kerpm mind always: no 
bone is absolutely straight. The arms or legs drawn with 
perfecrly srraighr bones would appear stiff looking and 
rigid. The corvaloie in the bones has a great deal 
to do with :he movement and atr.on of the figure and 
helps to make the figure look al ve. 
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The exaggerated muscular development displayed in 
this heroic statue ot I He mythical Hercules, provides an 
excellent means of illustrating the m^jof muscles that 
affect the Surface contours of the body. 

In a normal mole figure, of course, the shapes of these 
muscles would have much less effect on its surface 
appearance. 

The female figure hai the same muscles, but they are 
smaller and less developed, They are also covered by 
a thicker layer of fatty tissue which rends to hide the 
muscle contours 

Certainly if will be useful to learn the names and shapes 


"S. 



of the muscles shown on these and following pages 
Mace important lhan memorizing their names, however, 
is learning about thc-.r f unct ors and appearance in 
tensed or relaxed position*,. 

This knowledge will enable you to draw from a live 
model or photographs with much betrec understanding 
of whet you see, 

As the bonus represent the framework and architecture 
of the body a* well os its pressure system, so do the 
muscles make up its power and leverage system In a 
relaxed state, they are soft and flabby - whon (training, 
they are lilted and bu'ged- 
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The muscles of the body 



Muitlcs are pa red throughout the body For every 
flexor (bender) on Ihe front, there must be a corresponding 
extensor (extender* on the back. Or. for every muscle 
pulling in one direction there must be a corresponding 
mucrle pulling in the opposite direction Notice 
particularly where each muscle begins and ends, 

Sludy of Iho muscles of The body is much more 
compl.cafed than The Study of the skeleton. We will 
simplify for you as much as possible this important phase 
of figuie construction, concerning ourselves only with 
those muscles which have iho most to do with 
I he outward appearance and action of the body. 


1. Trapezius 

2. Sferno-mastoid 

3. A B.C. Deltoid 

4. Biceps 

5. Brachialis 

6. A. Triceps/laleral head 
6. B. Triceps f medial head 

6. C. Triceps/lorg head 

7. Brachiorcdialis 

8. Extensor Carpi Radialis Lortgus 

9. Extensor Carpi Radialis Brevis 
10. Extensor Digilorum 

1 I. Extensor Carpi Ufnaris 
1 2, Flexor Carpi Ulnaris 

13. Flexor Carpi Rodialis 

14. Polmaris lortgus 

15. Lunote Prominence 

16. Pecloralis Major 

17. Serraius Anterior 

18. Exlernus Oblique 

19. Reclus Abdominis 

20. Torres minor 

21. Torres major 

22. Scapula {floating shoulder blade! 

23. Infraspinatus 

24. Latissimus Dorsi 

25. Sacrospinalis 

26. Gluteus Medius 

27. Gluteus Maximus 

28. Great Trochanter 

29. Rectus Femoris 

30. Sarlorius 

31. Semimem bran osis 

32. Vastus Exlernus 

33. Vastus Inlernus 

34. Adductor lortgus 

35. Adductor Magnus 

36. Semitendinosis 

37. Gracilis 

38. Biceps Femoris 

39- A. B, Gastrocnemius 

40. Soleus 

41. Peroneus Lortgus 

42. Tibialis Anterior 

43. Extensor digitorium Longus 

44. Transverse ligcmenf 
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the head and neck —skull and muscles 




Bones 

1. Frontal Bone 

2. Brow Ridge 

3. Temporal Bone 
Nojal Bone 

5, Zygomatic Bone 

6, Maxilla 

7, Mondibulo <jow bone! 

8, Porielal Bone 

9, Occipital Bono 

10. Occipito! Protuberance 

11. Cranial Sutures 
1 2. Cervical? 


Although the ihflpe* of skulls can differ widely in height, 
breadth, and length in various individuals, the con¬ 
struction is s'ways the same the interlocking |Oints of 
the skull are rigid and the only moving port is the lower 
I aw which it hinged by powerful muscle'. in front of 
the oars. The layers of muscle and far are relatively thin 
over the skull and for that reason the bone structure 
more directly influences the outward shape of the head 
than do the bone* of the rest of the body, 

Compensating the lack of movement in the bead, the 
neck Is capable of a great variety of movemenl up and 
down as well as in twisting and turning Two sets of 
muscles are most important in affecting the shape of the 
neck the iterno mastoid, wh>ch attache* at the beck 
of the ears and the pit of the neck, and the irapezius. 
supporting the back of the head. 


Muscles 

1. Frontolis 
7 . Auriculor Muscles 

3. Orbicularis Oculi 

4. Zygomalicui 

5. Mostctor 

6. Orbicularis Oris 

7. Triangularis 

8. Menlalis 

9. Sic mo-mastoid 
10, Trapezius 
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The torso 



4" 


The tcr&o, from the front, i* made up of three masses 
the chest. the abdomen and the pcfvrs, The r b case 

or chest it shaped like a tono with the Kate below. Ihe 
upper poriiort of the rib cage appears broader than ii 
actually i$, due fo She presence of »hc shoulder* and 
collar bones. This, 1o some extent, causes the shape of 
the actual rib cage to be lost from v^w. Thechesl and 
pelvis are fairly stable,- the abdominal area Is quite 
movable When seen in profile the three sections of the 
trunk arc oven more apparent. The upper pari containing 
the rib cage, ihe central part containing the abdominal 
mass and the lower part which contains the pelvis. The 
trunk, when seen from the back, consists really of two 
parts the back of the thorax lr b rage) and the loins or 
buttocks. 

The only visible bony form in the central mass ol the 
rorso is the part of the vertebral column in the small 
of the bock connecting the upper regon to the lower 
one In 'ho lower region the bones are deep-seated and 
Heavy, showing on the surface and affecting the external 
form. These points are at the crest of ihe pelvis, the 
coccyx dowesf tip of ihe spine) and the head of the femur 
(thigh bone). 

The upper part of fnc torso is guile remarkable for its 
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bony character The rib cage. the sternum, the scapula 
(shoulder blade and clavicles. supported by ibc Spine, 
enclose and protect the vital organs of the body. The 
muscles lhat cover this bony form greatly influence the 
planes, and the effect of light end shade in constructing 
the figure. The abdominal area between the chest and 
the pelvic mass is fleshy, except for the spinal column. 

The movement of the vertebrae of the spine >s visible 
along its course down the center of, and especially at the 
small of, the back The scapula (shoulder blade) slides 
against the surface of the rib cage in any direction and 
may be lifted from tl so that it becomes quile prominent 
under the skin, Mote than one-half the entire movement 
of the shoulder is caused by the scapula 

The front of Ihe torso is divided by a furrow that runs 
vertically down the full length of Ihe lorso dividing if 
evenly in two. It begins at the pit of the reck between 
the clavicles (collar bones), as it passes over the breast if 
marks the breast bone and is deepened here considerably 
by the pectoral muscles on cither side. At the end of the 
fib cage if marks the area where ihe rib cage diverges, 
ihis po nt being about one-third down rhe torso The next 
third down brings us to the navel, and the Iasi thitd 
ends at the symphysis (at about the pubic bone). 
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A similar vertical furrow marks the center of the back 
for its full length. The depth of this furrow is caused by 
the Urge mass of muscle which projects on each side of it 
arsd gradually increases in width but loses in prominence 
as it progresses upward At the upper part of the buttocks 
the furrow gives place to a shghlly depressed area, below 
which it again becomes the deep furrow which separates 
the bullocks. 

The beck of the torso presents many prominences and 
depressions. This is due la the number of thin layers of 
muscle which cross and recross its bony structure. The 
movement of the back is fimited to the extent that the 
bony structure of the spine allows. From the rear the torso 
presents a great wedge with its apex pointed downward,, 
the base of the wedge being af the shoulders. This 
wedge is driven In between the buttresses of ihe hips 
and from this region come all the important actions that 
the human body >s capable of. The hip and pelvis form 
the points of transmission of action from the lower to the 
upper part of the body. 

While the muscles of the chest have a great deal of 


effect on the form of the breast, it is the mammary gland 
which gives the breast its individual shape, In the male 
breast wo find at either side and at about on a line with 
the lower end of the sternum (breast bone), the location 
points for the breast. The gland that develops this point 
is small, it has a definite but soft form that lies at the 
lower center and just at the corner where we locate the 
nipples. 

The breast of the female is noticeably different in its 
character. The ribcage, being smaller in the female, gives 
more space between the arm and the lorso proper, The 
mammary glarvds in the female are much larger and 
fuller; however, the mistake is often made of drawing 
them too large. Another mistake in drawing the breasts 
from a front view is in placing the nipples in the center — 
Ihey arear the side and near the outline of the breasts. 
The female breast projects like a half-sphere that it rather 
conical in shape duo to ihe nipples. The breast does not 
lie on the front plane of the chest bot rather at the 
junction of the front and side planes of the torso. This 
causes the breasts to point slightly away from each other 
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These woodcut drawing* of the skeleton are reproduced 
from illustrations for an early medical treatise by the 
Rena ssance scholar, Andreas Vesehus 

Warty of the drawings foe the treatise were produced 
by rho studio of Titian and they combine medical accuracy 
with a remarkable artistic qualify lliat makes them 
especially valuable for the artist s stirdy of anatomy. 
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The shoulders and arms 

R- (< P> tw«d IS* 

The combination of bones and muscles that make up * lbow - 

the shoulder girdle <s one of the most complex in the * 

body, Together with the action of wrier and fingers of the 

hand, the possibilities ot movement seem almost withoul 

limit. 




The shoulder girdle is comprised of the head of the 
sternum (breast bone), the clavicles (collar bones) and the 
two scapulas (shoulder blades), (t Is the moans of 
connecting Ihe aims with tlvs trunl The |unetoOO of the 
humerus (orm bone) with the scapula (shoulder blade), 
and the scapula with the clavicle should be carefully 
studied so that you can understand the planes presented 
in the living model. Parts of these bones show on the sur¬ 
face and to be drawn correctly they most be undetstood- 
The entire length of the clavicles can be seen under 
the sVm and especially at the points not far from ihe ends 
oT the shoulders, (here ,s always a small V-shaped 
depression at these points which mark the separation of 
the pectoral (chest muscles) from the deltoid (shoulder 
muscles) The junction of the scapula and the tlav cle is 
also quite visible and the head of The humerus, wh-cb 
forms the ope* ol the shoulder, cars be easily felt beneath 
the deltoid muscle. The extreme width across the 
shoulders lies at Iftese poirirs. 

The only connection the shoulder blades have with the 
chest is through the clavicles The clavicles are altached 
to the sternum in front and have a wide range of move¬ 
ment in all direction), including a ahghl rotary movement 
The base of the arm is in Ihe shoulder girdle, ftsone 
bone, the humerus, is slightly curved, wirh its head fitting 
into rise cup.shaped cavity of the shoulder blade It has 
a boll and socket joint which is covered with a lubricating 
capsule and is held together by strong mernbrones and 
ligaments which cross at different angles and brace the 
arm as well as allow it greai freedom of movement The 
Jowot end terminates at the elbow to a hinge |Oirit. 
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The muscles of rhe forearm may be divided into two 
groups, flexors and extensors. These operate upon the 
wrist and hand through tendons, which pass under the 
wrist band or angular ligament. The two most important 
muscles in the forearm are first, Ihe supinator, the lorry 
outside musde extending from the wr st to one-lhird the 
way up the humerus, and second, the pronaror tsres, a 
short round muscle which passes obliquely downward 
across the forearm from Ihe inner condyle of Ihe humerus 
to halfway down the outer border of the radius. These 
two muscles poll ihe radios wiih a rotary motion over 
the ulna and back again, carrying the thumb s de of the 
hand toward or away from the Lady. 

The hand does not pin fhe atm d r«tly, but |oins the 
wrist which in turn attaches to the arm and is always 
seen as a wedge-shaped mass m any action. Th<S wrist 
joint is one that is universal in ils scope permitting it 
to move in a rotary, up and down or side to side move¬ 
ment In unison with the supinator and pronator of llte 
forearm, ils range of action is almost unlimited. 

From the armpit, where the arm detaches itself from 
the body, (utl opposite its greatest fullness at the deltoid, 
the o>m gradually gets smaller irt width to the elbow, 

This is more noticeable in profile than m the front view 
The fleshy mass of the forearm near Ihe elbow 
widens in excess of the breadth of the upper arm and 
in lorn becomes narrower again at the wrist. 








Reproduced V»r» A Num/bcak a 1 Asoforrjr fat Ail Jludinfi, 
Oifard Peon. 
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The hand and wrist 

The hand it composed of two masses that of the 
thumbs and of the hand proper. 

The double row of carpal bane* of rhe wrist are 
mortised w fh those of Ihe hand, making one unil. The 
hand always moves wish the wrist. I ho wrist, twice 
os wide os it is thick, can olio bo called a universal joint 
for it is capable of a slde-to-side and up-and-down as 
well as rotary movement. It also enters into rhe large 
movements of the arm, giving if gracefulness and power 
as the action of the arm is Transmitted to the hand 
by the wrist. 

Lay your arm and hand flat on a table, palm down, and 
notice that your wrist does nol touch the table top. 

You will see that the mass of the wrist rites from rhe 
hand at a slight angle where it joins ihe arm. 

The thumb side of the hand is larger than rhe side of 
the little Finger. The hand is broader at the fingers 
than at the wrist,- however, at Hie wrist it Is deeper. You 
will alto notice on your own hand that the palm is 
longer than the back of the hand 

The palm gives the appearance of a shallow bowl with 
square sides, and ir is well cushioned on boih sides 
near the wtist. A line across the wrist at a nght angle 
marks the lower limit of the palm. The upper limit of the 
palm is also definitely marked by lines across the base 
of the fingers. Collectively they form a definite curve 
which rises highest at the base of the middle finger and 
then drops to cot the corner of the hand at the base 
of the little finger to jom the curve running from this 
posnl to the wrist. 

The thumb is set into the palm by an independent and 
a highly mobile "ball of the thumb." giving It a greal 
range of movement, independent of the rest of the hand 
With your hand held with its palm lacing you directly, 
move you thumb in any direct ion. You can see It on 
almost every side. 

in the palm of the hand most of Ihe modeling is caused 
by a system of cushions and pads with which it it 
thickly upholstered On the front of the thumb and 
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fingers., at well as a considerable area of the palm, 
the substance buhl upon the bony foundation Is literafly 
padding. 

The fingers all Taper, individually and as a group, with 
Pie middle finger, being the longest, forming the ape*. 
When the hand is open, ihe fingers have a tendency 
To converge towards the middle finger. In clenching the 
hand, notice that the fingers ends paint to a common 
center. The body of the thumb is heavier than the other 
fingers but. unlike them, only the last joint tapers. 

The sections of the fingers are more square than they 
would seem at first glance, with the last section 
containing the nail being quite triangular in shape, the 
nail with the flesh on either side forming its base. 

To diew ihe hand correctly, you must have e 
knowledge of its internal structure Ihe bores that 
make up its framework and define its proportions 
Therefore, we emphasize here the anatomy of the hand 
for you. You will do well to memorize ihe anatomy of 
the hand and fingers for if you know the hone 
cOnslcuchen of a hand, you will never have trouble in 
drawing it with character and expression. 

It <s important to know the joints their degree of 
limitation and movement. The first joint of the thumb and 
the frit two joints of the fingers are hinge joints — 
that is. they move in one direction only, at right angles 
to the length of the fingers as when folding them toward 
the palm, They have no movement in a side direction 
at all. Fully extended, the topmost joint of each finger 
is bent very slightly backwards The lower joints of the 
fingers and the [Oinl of tho thumb Will bond forward 
to an scuta angle, whilo the upper joints or finger tips 
cannot bend even to a right angle. 

You need never be at a loss lor models of hands to 
study. Even when drawing, you have another hand to 
serve in that capacity at anytime and as faithfully as you 
choose, The addition of a mirror in front of you in 
which to reflect your free hand will give you an infinite 
variety of poses to choose from. 
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The leg and foot 

Like the upper limb composing ihe arm, forearm end 
hand, ihe lower limb, the leg is also made up of three 
basic pans- ihe ihigh, The lower leg and ihe foot. 

The thigh extends from the pelvis to the knee and the 
lower leg from the knee fD the foot. While the cup at Ihe 
shoulder blade into which ihe arm bone Pits is shallow, 
(he cop at the pelvis into which the femur (thigh bone) 
fit* i* deeper and more solid. This is because the lower 
limbs are designed not only for rhe locomotion of the 
body but also because they must carry Ihe weigh! of the 
entire body. They musi have firmness as well as action. 

The femur ends at the knee >r> a hinged joint. The leg 
requires only a backward and forward motion for 
which this hinge is adcquoic, As in the srm, the entire 
leg tapers from lop to bottom — even more so because 
of the especially heavy part of the thigh. However, 
in its tapering It resembles, the arm — the heavier masses 
being in the thigh (upper leg) and the taper more 
gradual, while below the knee, as below the elbow, Ihe 
leg widens again because of ttie thick muscles and 
then tapers lo Ihe ankles where ihe fool it joined, 
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Observe shat when she leg receives ihe full weighs of 
the body, the knee is pulled back and a reverse curve 
funs The entire length of the leg from the trunk so she 
ankle, thg knee being tho point whose it reverses itself 
The femur describes 9 curve wilh its convex lido forward. 
This curve is more pronounced because of She largo 
rectus femotis muscle in front and by the corresponding 
concave Moo »t tho b*ck of the leg caused by the over¬ 
hang of the bullocks and the projecting calf below 
The planes making up the mass of Ihe thigh are well 
rounded bul as they approach the mass of ihe knee ihey 
become more defined and ongular the planes directly on 

each tid* of tho knro aro quifn fl.i*. Wher-i lh£ krteo iS. 

bent, she bre-sd bony surface of Ihe knee becomes quite 
prominent. From the back the hips end bullocks are 
quile square as ihey overhang the thighs- The back of 
the calves are convex, rounding as they enter the fat 
surfaces on either side of the tibia (shin bone) Tho shaft 
of the leg just above the ankle is quite round and 
changes info more angular surfaces at Ihe angle and 
the joining of the foot. 
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The leg and foot 

The outside line showing the contour of the ihigh is 
the most varied, Note in profile, the fullness of the front 
of the thigh for you will See 1hat the most usua and 
more extreme actions in the thigh come from the front 
group of muscles and not from those on the bach of the 
thigh, Below the knee, the reverse holds Irue Here 
the joint of the ankle and the toot musl be observed 
mainty through the angle of its attachment. The big bone 
enters the ankle and foot at en angle slanting from front 
to beck and in this way throws the weight ewer the 
arch of the foot instead of on the heel. 

The important muscles of the thigh, and those which 
most affect its outward appearance, are first, the rectus 
femoris, the straight muscle of Ihe thigh bone: second, 

Ihe vastus exfernus, the large muscle on the outside; 
third, the vastus inlernus. the large muscle on ihe ms>de, 
These three primarily extend Ihe leg and are the most 
visible on the surface. In back of the thigh we have the 
b«ceps femoris which bends the knee and rotales the 
thigh oulward, The most pronounced muscles on ihe leg 
below the knee, and in front are the peroneus longus 
which raises the outside of the foot and extends the 
ankle and Ihe tibialis anticus which raises the inner side 
of the foot while it flexes the ankle. 

Dominating the back of the teg, we find the gastroc¬ 
nemius which is the calf muscle and ends below in a 
broad tendon which joins with the solo us musclo to form 
the Achilles' tendon this is inserted into the heel bone. 
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The symmetry of design in the fool adapts to its basic 
function that of bearing the weight of the body, for 
this, nature has developed a wonderful series of arches. 
There are five arches.ell of which converge on the heel 
The toes act as flying buttresses for them In all positions 
the fool lends to hoop >ttelf flat On the ground the 
arches of the foot changing accordingly The outside of 
the fool is Ihe heel side and is lower than the inside just 
as Ifie outer anMe bone is lower. The muscles and Irga- 
menh covering tha bones of the foot have very little 
effect on the outward shape the planes of rhe fool are 
almost entirely determined by its bony structure. 

In studying Ihe soleof the foot, you can plainly sec 
the po ols of contaci with Ihe ground, first the ball of the 
foot wilh theurrdei surface of the toes. The ball of the 
fool is divided, rhe inner portion of the ball being larger 
rban the outer one. Next we see ihe outer rim of the foot 
connect r g it with the rounded heel. The inner surface of 
the foot Is nearly vertical as it rises from Ihe hollow of 
rhn arch of the foot helow the inner arikie Ihe top of the 
foot or instep extends from Ihe bottom of the leg to the 
tees in a triangular form, its inner border round mg into 
the side of ihe foot. This surface is not as flat as the 
Others and slopes toward the lower ankle as il rises 
Here the ankle also protrudes but is on a lower level than 
the inner ankle The back of rhe heel is widest at its base 
and tapers slightly upward to join the Achilles' tendon 
which comiecii <t w«ih the leg 
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Figure drawing. Step by Step Now let us review what las been learned and apply il 

in drawing a figure, AssumeIbat you wish fo make a 
drawing unrig ihe girl In tb s photo as your model EJefore 
beginning to draw, look Jhe figure over carefully. 

Study the mom lines of action, the direction of ine arms, 
legs, and torso. This preliminary observation is a very 
valuable part of your whole approach to drawing ihe 
figure. When you have a good grasp of your Subject, then 
start to draw, 
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CHAPTER 3 


Heads and Hands 


Two aspects of the human figure era most important in 
revesting one's individuality and character: the head and. 
secondarily, the hand*. 

Almost invariably if you tbinl of someone, you think 
of their f«cs First A person s face identifies end te's apart 
every single individual on oarth as wall as ourselves. 

Our own face is just as much a par’ of our personality as 
our emoliom, our Thoughts our likes and our dislikes. 
These characteristics show plainly to others, whether we 
ihinlr so or not. We think at, and constantly judge, 
those we do or do not know by what we -see in the r 
faces and wecannor deny liter in these faces we are 
moved by feelings of love, haired, amusement, disgust 
and pity — in fact, all the emotions ran be observed 
and felt. 

The primary importance of the head is again appareni 
in that such important functions as the business of living 
begin here — The senses of seeing, hearing. ias‘mg and 
The sense of smell as well as the head being the store¬ 
house of tho brain whi-ch, of course, controls Ihe 
voluntary actions in the Human body, 

While all faces have a great deal in commor, ir is 
easy to plate them in different categories: the broad. 'tie 
lean, fhe round, the flat, the Strong, rhcr weak, fhe ugly 
and the beautiful. 

In mast pictures the heed is the focal point of ell 
attention and through its attitude and expression is found 
The quickest means of communication. In picture making 
it expresses the human relaf lOrvships between people 
bridging the gap between the Subjccl who Has been 
painted and the person who views the picture 

The eyes are the moil expressive feature of Ihe face. 
When the «tyei are dosed or hidden, ihe m«i vital impact 
of the fate is < 0*1 and most moans of expression ore gone, 
The eyes can sometimes tell, more vividly Than words, 
our emotions and moods, and usually we can fell these 
emoTians even against the will of the subject who does 
not wish us to know his feelings. The eyes can, more 
than any orher feature ot the face, betray ell the emotions 
from hatred, contempt, indignation to love, tragedy 
and joy; in fact, almost every human emoiion can be seen 
and transmitted through the eyes. 

By subrle shifts in position the eyebrows, along Ihe 
upper crest of the eye socket, also play a vital role in 
complementing the express on of the ayes and the other 
features in indicating the subject's mood. 

Although the nose is stationary except fot the capability 
of a slight movement in the cartilage of the nostrils, it 


can be used vary successfully to help portray and develop 
many human characteristics and lypea. 

The ear is deceptively compfec and requ res a 
considerable amount of study and practice to draw 
property The shape of the ear varies mostly at the top 
and the bottom. At The Top it may look like a high of 
shallow arch and the turning of the rim may be bread 
or narrow The bottom of the ear forms a lobe or il may 
Simply join the neck without One. The ear he* often been 
compared ro a sea she If due to irs. what Is and convolutions 

Next to the eyes, the most expressive feature of the 
face is the mouth. The easiest way ro consider the mouth 
is in repose when its normal shape can be most easily 
studied. Ihe mouih in movement can denote many 
emotions. The lips, turned slightly upwards at the outer 
ends, may show good humor — when turned down they 
denote unhsppiness or melancholy. They tan denote 
determination or frustration. or ihey can signify, without 
words, Ihe desire to be kissed as well as 1* show distaste. 
The mouth laughs — it cries it shouts — it whispers — 

It sings. Both narrow and broad mouths can be beautiful, 
depending on their proportion ro the rest of the face. 

The shape of the mouth may alto decidedly show 
character i-n bolh men and women. The broad mouth 
usually denotes generosity and friendliness - ihe thin 
mouth, pettiness of nature. These assumptions are not 
always true, but in making pictures, they do serve to 
indicate character. 

Ihe chin can have a marked effect upon the character of 
the face. When it juts forward and is pronounced. It can 
give a feeling of aggressiveness and determination. When 
it recedes, It can denote a lack of strength, In women, 
the rounded <lun is considered more desirable. In 
general, a prominent lim? of the jaw n more desirable 
in a man than in a woman, 

Finally, consider the head and hands as wo examine 
their relation to each oiher. Stand in from of a mirror — 
lock at yourself. Then frown, 'hen smile, cry, laugh, look 
mean, look happy, look sly, look sick Try ro act These 
emotions out and feel who* is happening to your 
hand*, You find that your hands unconsciously go through 
the same emotions. You cannot, for example, get really 
mad wirhout clenching your fits. Or fed completely 
reposed without your hands relaxing. In a sense, these 
theories will apply to the drawing of the rest of the limbs, 
We give you this to condition your mind in its approach 
to drawing this - the most important phase of all art — 
the human equation. 
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Blocking in the head 




In blocking in Ihe head and planes of the face, lei us 
first begin by obsarving tine proportions of the heed 
As the oval is generally used foe the basis of Marring, 
let us divide the Oval Ivcad and piece all the features in 
fheit proper relationship to one another We first divide 
the head into four equal parts — from Ihe top of the head 
to the fiaiiline is one-quarter the distance, the forehead 
is the nest quarter, from ihe eyes to the nostrils is the 
next quarter — and for the last quarter we go to the 
point cf the chin. Next draw s fine down the center of 
the head from The top to ihe bottom. 

We now place the eyes on the center line and on each 
side of the nose. The distance between the eyes should 
be Jhe length of one eye, The length of ihe ear is about 
rhe lame as the nose and is on a line wilh it, When the 
head is seen in profile, Iho ear is |u*1 above the middle 
of the nock. The bottom of me lower lip is halfway be¬ 
tween the bottom of the nose and the chin, The top of 
the nose staits at ihe upper lid of the eye, The width of 
the nose a! Ihe nostrils is the width of one eye Y/h#n 
seen in profile, the distance from the tip of the nose lo 
where iho nostril unites with the cheek is also about the 
length of one eye The distance from the chin to the 
throat is equal la rhe space between ihe mouth and Ihe 
bottom of the chin. After a while and with practice, pro¬ 
portions of ihe head and ill feature! will become 


instinctive and you will sense their right positions on the 
head whan it is turned in perspective or in a fore¬ 
shortened position. 

At this point it is well to remember that "blocking in, J ' 
whether ii be features, planes, ftmnsor esroWisturg 
attitudes, should always be done sketchily and lightly to 
that when you are ready Td draw the finished result, the 
blocking in lines can bo easily erased 

I 

It can be a useful — and illuminating — exercise to tty oui 
your first attempts at blocking in a head by selecting an 
eye-Jevol photograph 1* use as a guide. Even a newspaper 
photograph will serve the purpose. Simpy place the 
photo under a piece of tracing paper and draw tne outer 
shape of the skull. risen block In the seme proportional 
lines over The photo. 

You may be surprised to reaFrze how well virtually 
every head (barring photographic distortion) will fit these 
measurements end how minor and subtle are the 
facial characteristics lhat serve to identify each person as 
an individual This should serve to underline the extreme 
importanee of establishing a sound basic construction of 
form and proportion (or knowing it through yens of 
practice) before making any attempt at recording details 
of the siiter’s personality, in drawing ot painting » 
perttaif. 
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How lo sketch the eye and lids 


The eye 



The eye socket is prelected by the frontel bone of the 
forehead bordered by Ihe brows. The cheekbones beneath 
are re-enforced end the entire bony structure surrounding 
the eye is designed to protect this, most expressive, and 
ye* most delicale. feature of the face, The upper lid moves 
over the curved eyeball. When open, the outer border 
follows the eye back, folding back as il does so. When 
doted, the upper hd of the eye it drawn smooth The 
lower lid is nearly stationary and movot but little The 
eye, cushioned in fat, rests in thus socket. The eyeball is 
somewhat round in shape and its exposed portions consisl 
of the pupil, ins, cornea and the "white of the eye." 
Because ihe cornea or 'Transparent covering" Fits over the 
eye much like a watch crystal fits over a watch, making 
part of a smaller sphere laid over a larger one, it causes 
the eye to be slightly projected in front- 

The lashes. which fringe the upper and lower lids from 
their outer margin, shade the eye. serving as delicate 
feelers lo protect it. The upper lid instinctively doses 
when touched, The lower lid n stable but may be 
wrinkled and lifted slighilv inward 

The eyes must be placed carefully within the borders 
that form the walls of the eye sockets. These walls slope 
inward and down from Iho forehead to the cheekbone 
The difference between the inner and outer angles of 
the eye is very noticeable. At the outer angle, an upward 
turn of Ihe lower lid is overhung by ihe fold and margin 
or the upper lid, while at the inner angle, the lids do nof 
unite, but arc separated by a narrow U-shaped recess 
floored with a pinkish membrane From this point, when 
the eye is open, the upper lid rises abruptly and curves 
over the spherical form of Ihe eyeball lo its outer angle, 
continuing on to the cheek. The lower lid, thinner lhan the 
upper, starts with a slight downward curve to a poinl 
slightly beyond the cenier of the eye and then turns 
sharply upward, meeting Ihe upper lid at a right angle. 

The simplest form suggesting the opening between the 
eyelids ps the Oval, For the front view, it should be 
narrow with blunt ends For the three-quarter view, the 
shepo i* a long egg-shaped oval. The shape of both eyes 
in three-quarter views aie generally similar, Ihe orify 
difference being that the neerer eye is longer than the 
farther one, Note carctutfy Ihe way in which the lines of 
the eyelids follow the fullness of the eyeball, and also 
the way in which rhey terminate beyond it Note also that 
the lines of Ihe upper lids ate about the same- Tl-e 
exposed portion of I fie eye is always moist and therefore 
Strongly reflects the light cast on it. This forms a highlight, 
the position of which is determined by The direction of 
the light. This is a very important detail and should 
always be defined- 
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The nose 

Thonaso is wrdgc shap<*d. narrow at its upper extremity 
and wdor at its base Tho upper part, reaching halfway 
down, consists of bone and Is mortised into the forehead. 
The lower part 15 composed of five cartilages; Two upper 
and two lower laterals and rhe septum wtitch divides ilie 
nostrils. The nose is wider at its lower end than at its 
attachment above and is composed of two sides: The 
front, and an under surface Each of these is divided into 
smaller planes. The surface of the front plane leaving the 
root of the nose is well rounded and widens as it forms 
the bridge where it is flattered Narrowing as lr descends, 
il 030m becomes rounder as if wedges between the bulbs 
forming the lip. The front surface continues downward 
and under, meeting the central cartilage and forming the 
narrow plane of the under surface of rhe nose This plane 
separates the two nostrils, which in lorn are enclosed by 
rhe wings. The wings form the lower sides of the nose 
and also form the triangular shape of its under surface 
which is readily seen when the head is thrown back 
Soth the wings and the end of the nose curl up into the 
nostrils. 

On each side of the nose the planes begin at right 
angles to the planes of the face and, continuing down, 
bulge out just above the center even with the bridge. 
They then sink in and form large hoi lows extending down 
to tho lops of the wings. The wings emerge from the 
sloping roof of rhe nostrils slightly back of the bulb and 
grow founder and thicker as ihey recede, turning sharply 
as they attach to the face The broadest pans of the wings 
arc attached to the face slightly higher than where they 
curl up into the nostrils. The character of the note depends 
entirely upon its differences in form and degree of 
projection of the bridge. We need not tell you how many 
different shapes and types of noses there are 
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The mouth 

The shape of ihe mouth and lips depends on the shape 
of the leeih The more curved ihe Teeth, the more curved 
Ihc mouth, The moulb, though convex in ihc moss and 
slightly raised from the general plane of the face, 
expresses its convexity differently in each lip. The mucous 
portion of the upper lip is divided into two equal parts 
and is of greatest width where the two pacts come 
together in the middle cf the mouth, diminishing in 
thickness as they retreat with a downward curve to the 
depressed comers 

The planes of the upper lap are comparatively flat and 
angular, while those of the lower lip are vary convex and 

rounded. 

Seen in profile, the Ihickness of ihe bps, their prO|©ciion 
and their junction with the face becomes very apparent. 
Wo can then see how far the upper lip projects beyond 
the lower one, end how the lower lip overhangs ihe chin. 
In a well shaped mouth in profile, the lips are on a plane 
sloping backward to ihe furrow at the top of the chin, and 
the corner of the mouth will be seen 1o be slightly below 
Ihe center of Ihc bps. When smiling cm laughing, boih 
corners of fhc mouth are pulled back., which causes the 
lips to press against the teeth. The line of the upper lip 
then becomes horizontal while Ihe general form of the 
lower lip appears concave. 

The curvature of the mouth with its depressed corners 
is best observed in the three-quarter view. No matter 
whal the pose ot Ihe head, nothing it more important in 
rhe construction of the mouth lhan having its corners 
placed in true relation to its center, This assures correct 
drawing and symmetry. Boih lips should always be 
considered in relation to each other and rot drawn 
separately. 

At the ouTer ends of the lips, a depression is caused by 
the convexity ol the lips and the fleshy eminences around 
the corners of the mouth which also mus* be considered 
carefully m its modeling 

Like Ihe eyes, the mouth is capable of groat expression 
and movement and is Ihe means of an infinite variety of 
expressions. 
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The ear 

In drawing the ear, it's exact position on the head is of 
utmost importance. Its length is equal to that of the nose 
which it parallels on the head. At its widest part it is 
about half its own length and, if divided into three parts, 
the middle would be its orifice 

Fo understand the construction of the ear and to be 
able to appreciate its modeling, each part should be 
studied separately. The construction of the ear consists of 
a convoluted cartilage, having elevations and concavities 
requiring close study. 

On the face side, the bowl or shell of the ear is 
protected by a small Tap or raised form which shields 
the opening and is connected below 1c the cartilage lhar 
forms the immediate rim around the bowl. The lobe is 
the softest portion of the ear, while the cartilage that 
surrounds the bowl, by which it is attached to the head, 
is ils most firm portion. 

Seen from the front, the ears slant down and in and are 
parallel to the sloping planes of the sides of the head, 
the ear is usually placed close to the bead and nor 
projecting away from it — except when specific characters 
are being drawn. 

The whorls and wrinkles making up the ear, while 
varying greatly, have certain definite forms There is an 
Outer rim often ending with a tip; an inner elevation, in 
front of which is the hollow of the ear The opening to 
the canal is projected from behind by small flaps and in 
front by a larger one. 
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The chin 

The greatest prominence of the chin lies (Uii above its 
center. Its lower border is usually straight with a slight 
depression in the center. The form of the chin may vary 
greatly in each individual, in tome cases being round or 
pointed, narrow or broad, flat and square end sometimes 
having a distinct dimple or furrow. 

You, as the student should be untiring in your search 
for minute details, making many studies of all parts. Only- 
in this way can you gain the detailed knowledge that 
becomes intimate and deep. It is by this knowledge that 
a foundation is laid which is solid and sure. 

White a study of the head with its planes, forms ond 
features provides the solid foundation on which your 
finished drawings can be developed ond while the knowl¬ 
edge of them is of immeasurable help in finding the basic 
construction of the human face while yog draw, the final 
answer to drawing peep c is to draw real people, look 
around you — note all those people wvho help to moke up 
your life — your family, your friends, even strangers 
who area vital part of your life as an artist. Cany a sketch 
book with you constantly, Draw all the Characters you tee 
when riding the train, when waiting onywhero. Observe 
every person you see — their eyes, the shape of their 
nose, their mouths, the special chaiacteristics of iheir 
facet AH human* are different in appearance and have a 
great deal to tcoch you if you will only see, observe and 
draw them. Wake quick sketches of iheir basic differences 
in character. Your sketchbook can fit into your packet and 
always be available to record what you have seen. 

You learn to draw-- by drawing. 




Cvo-ngi, by | H. Vandarpoal 
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Light and shade on the head 

Whenever you draw or paint a head from a posed 
model or a photograph, you will also bo confronted wilh 
the way ir is lighted In fact, as ibe artist you should be 
aware of, and control, the direction of the light source in 
order to bring out the effects you want 

The first rule is to keep the lighting simple. A single 
light source, such as the afternoon sun at a lamp on a 
table, is better than hght.ng from two or more directions 
which lends to confuse rhe forms 

With a single light source you will be readily able to 
determine two broad areas those which are in light and 
those in shadow. Generally the edges of the light and 
shadow areas on the head will be determined by the 
planes. Within the broad light and shadow pattern will be 
found the graduations of tone that result from its 
variations in angle And. within the shadow areas will 
be found a certain amount of reflected light from the 
surrounding salting 

However, none of the values in the light areas should 
be as dark as any of rhe lones in the shadow areas. Nor 
should areas of reflected light ever be as light as the 
darkest tones in rhe light area. This is a common pitfall 
for students. They see too much detail in the light areas 
of the flesh and over model them, using some of the 
darker values that should be reserved for shadow areas 
alone, as they paint some of the values of reflected light 
to light that they break up the thadow pattern, 

If you will oways keep rn mind the simple effect of 
light and shadow on an egg and relate it to the head, it 
will help you maintain a consistent overall pattern of 
light that will give your pictures solidity and conviction 
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Th* f!• brad it g«n«raflf aval ihap»d, wiPh toft, round, curving! 
lormi The neck it longer and thinner, brows more arched and wider 
□part,, forma cf note, mouth, gnd chin more ddical* and imogther 
than ire Ihe mate head. 


Male and female heads- 
differences 


Consider r-g Ihe head as a whole, though we begin 
with the oval premise, it is not as smooth and rounded 
as e first glance seems to Indicate. Instead, it has many 
depress.ons and ridges caused by the skull and abetting 
the surface form (at wo showed you in Chapter 2 ). Th<* 
form is also affected by the swell of the muscles under 
the skin. These depressions and ridges mark the planes 
of Ihe head and knowledge of them is gf the greatest 
importance in enabling you to understand the relation of 
modeling detailed features to the mass as a whole form 
The features of Ihe face all have Iheif individual 
Structure and should be carefully studied orve by one. 
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The male head “ends la be square and angular, with a itrong 
thicker, shorter neck, overhanging forehead, heavy brow, strong 
angular forms of note, mouth and chin, with generally rugged features 


Note that in the male, the features tike on a mote 
angular appearance, white in the female, the softer oval 
shape la the face is distinctly femmine. This is pariico* 
larly apparent in the |»w, In the male the jaw is more 
definitely squared, giving if an angular masculine 
appearance, while in the female, the jaw line tends io 
be soft end round 

The cheeks should also conform wills the general 
character of the outline of the head, beginning from Iho 
bony area just in front of fhe cars On each side that mark 
Ihe greatest fullness of the face and running down to the 
outside of the chin. In men, they should be more or less 


vetiical, conforming wrrh ihe outline and squareness of 
ihe jaw; in women, they should follow the oval outline 
of the face. 

The brews also show a definite difference between 
male and female. Some brows are thick, some Ihin, some 
are straight and oihers arched, all asserting themselves 
differently and having their own personal characteristics. 
You will also note rhal the woman's eyebrows are 
usually farther apart than the man's and that they arch 
shghtiy upward; in the man, they are closer together at 
the lop of the nose and then arch downward around 
the eyes. 
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You learn to draw by drawing — 

So far we have been concerned with drawing the basic 
head in different positions. Now we will begin to use il to 
create various human types. While all of rhe heads on 
these pages differ somewhat from the simple head 
discussed earlier, the snuctureof each is still based on it, 
So that you can see how these heads are developed, 
we show step-by-step drawings of each. Actually, each 
step would not be a separate sketch, but is a mere 
developed stage of the preceding one It lakes some 
practice to learn to draw the head well — but, remember, 
the more heads you draw, rhe more skillful you will 
become in drawing them. 
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Creating many types 
from the same model 
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If is a good practice lo study the faces you see every 
day and rore the distinctive features that g»ve each type 
its individuality, You mutt also (earn to get what you 
need for your pictures from available models and 
photographs. 

Naturally it is best to find a model ihat looks like ihe 
character you wish to draw, This isn't always possible, 
however, particularly in a small community. What you 
must do then is get Ihe molt suitable model or 
photograph* reference you can - and use your 
knowledge and imagination to improvise. With 
experience, you can learn to develop many different 
characters from a single model, as shown by mo late 
Robert fawcett and hy Mike Mitchell in ihe two 
demonstrations here- 

Carefully compete each of the artists' drawings wiih 
the photograph on which he based it. See bow he has 
changed ihe head shape or emphasized some of The 
features to create the character he wants. You will notice 
that, no matter how much he exaggerates or changes, 
he still makes use of the structural information, lighting, 
and expression in his model You can, of course, lake 
further libodies, but using your model cr photograph 
this way will help you create really believable, convincing 
people, 
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Facial character and expression 



When drawing expression, the most important po<m »o 
remember is that one part of rhe face almost never am 
alone. There must always be* related *el>on in concoction 
wiih other facial muscle*. You most also realize rhai when 
the rnoulh laughs, the eyes must wrinkle. 

Try it yourself in front of a mirror Try to laugh wiih 
your mouth without kiting the acrion affect your eye* — 
see how false you look. Now relax and laugh naluratly 
»cc how every feature, muscle and plane in your face 
breaks into movement from ihe top of your head 10 your 
chm and back io your ears. Walk away from the mirror 
and do ii over again you can actually feel your whole 
face breaking into movement. Try every violent emotional 
expression you can think of — Terror, anger, rag«. 
sneering, helplessness, joy — everything moves. 
Remember this always when you draw express •one, and 
it will serve you well. 
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Drawing toy foul Colic 


The Hand — 

Its Powers of Expression 

The hands, along with the face, should receive Ihe 
careful attention of the orfitl. First, because aside horn 
ihe face, rhey are the only generally exposed parti of the 
body, Second, and more important, because next to the 
face, they are ihe most expressive parts of the human 
body, lhey are capable of showing an amazing range of 
actions and emotions Ihird, due la the many parts and 
because of Ihe many masses and planes, Ihe hands are 
quite difficult for ihe srudeni to draw well without a great 
deal of study. It has often been said rhat the hand is ihe 
most difficult part of the figure to draw. Yet once you 
have mastered the drawing of ihe hands, you can greatly 
enhance rhe effectiveness of your figure drawing or 
painting 

A common failing with many students when drawing 
hands in conjunction with the rest of the figure is a 
lendoiicy to make them loo small Lot us repeat again, 
next in importance to the face comes the hands. Mate 
them large enough, If you hold your hind flat against 
your face, the tips of your fingers to the end of your hand 
where it joins the wrist should reach almost from rhe top 
of your forehead lo the point of your chin. Except when 
requirements of beauty, as m women, call for some 
restraint in size, the hands should always be drawn wirh 
vigor and good s«re 
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"Humanizing'’ the block forms 

As in usmg the bdnt figure eenilfvtfion for working 
out problems of pose and proportion in the figure, the 
blocked form* of the hand serve the «nw purpose. 

The near step of converting the basic forms into mare 
realistic contours is a matter of refining the shapes. 

Here, you'll need to rely 00 the anatomical information 
as presented in Chapter 2 , A review of it at this point 
should be a helpful reminder of the underlying structure 
Of bones and muscles. You will be particularly concerned 
with their effect on the outer surface of the hands as 
you interpret them from photos or posed models 
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Observing the hand from different viewpoints 


In the series of photos below, the nine pose of the hand 
has been held in each row, as. the camera moved 
around ii, You will now the striking changes that lake 
place in tho visible relationship of the fingers, thumb, 
end base of the hand, in iust a small change of Camera 
position, even when ihe eye level remains ihe same. 


This serves to emphasize, again, how important it is ro 
understand the basic construction of the hand and how 
all ol the pails relate to each other, By ‘ drawing through" 
you can locate ihe parts fhai arc not visible, bul which 
will help you to determine the proper locations of 
ihose that are, 
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Do's and don'ts 

There is general agreement among artists that hands are 
among the most difficult pads of the anatomy to draw. 

In fact, one of the giveaways of an inexperienced artist 
Is a weakness in the construction of fho hands in an 
otherwise competent drawing or painting. 

illustrated here are some of the most common pitfalls. 
By consistently fallowing the principles demonstrated in 
this chapter you should not fall into them. 



Slort vlih itir blo<t*oe‘p »wihod ■K®*'" o« pxgn 10l®«dl0^. 6? 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Figure in Motion 


This heading refers no! only' lo the more active move¬ 
ment's. of the body, but alto to all of the myriad posilionS 
and actions of the body that occur in the course of 
normal human activity. In this chapter, we will 
demonstrate how the figure is balanced and lhai changing 
the position of one parrot the body almosr always 
requires a countering change in ihe rest of it. You will 
loom how to choose a pose rhat will make an aclior: 
clear and explicit. 

There i s a va si difference berween 1 he pose of a sialic 
and an active figure, fnorderto being a figure to life, you 
must first observe people in Iho process of living and 
moving about in their doily activities, This is one of Iho 
groat benefits lo be garnod from Ihe ha bit of carrying 
a Sketch book with you and from recording the lyp'cal 
actions of people: as they cross a street, run for a bus, or 
slump in an armchair. Theso drawings need not be at 
all detailed. Il would be impossible lo moke a careful 
drawing of a figure on Ihe run, for instance. However, you 
can record the overall movement of the figure that 
makes up the action, even if only in a scribbled silhouette. 
Later you can apply your knowledge of the figure and 


its anatomy to reconstruct the derails of ihe pose. 

You will 1 fn-d your powers of obiervohOn improving 
as you develop this sketching habit and will eventually 
learn to automaticatly interpret the action and spirit of 
any pose as you observe it, You will note the tailing 
details that carry out an action, such as the angle of Ihe 
neck, the turn of the fool, or how the hands are used. 

fven without a sketch book you ran maritally analyze 
the action as though you were drawing it. As an 
experiment, wards a television piogram with the sound 
off. See how the actors convey what is going on by 
their actions as well as in words. Gno of the marks of a 
good actor it bit ability to Cite '’body longungo'' 
convincingly. As an arrist. you ate like* stage director 
— Selecting the actor and choosing the action you want as 
well as haw it should be presented. 

Before you can do rh*i competently you must have 
rho insight based on the accumulated experience in 
observing people of many backgrounds and how they 
might typically act and behave in given situations. In 
addition you'll rvaed lo develop the artistic facility lo 
present what you know with authority end conviction 
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The joints —and how they move 


if we arc to give more expression to The human figuic in 
motion. we must investigate the movable peril timely. 
The most important points qI motion, as we saw earlier, 
are hew and neck. center of torso. hips. knee*. fe^t, 
shoulders, elbows and wriMS 

The neck control the movement of the head If you 
move your own head from side To side, then up and 
down, you will know about how far it can be moved m 
any direction as well as we can explain il to you lierw. 

If, with outstretched arms, you touch the floor at your 
toes, you have about the limit of the forward motion of 
the torso. This movement is made possible pertly by the 
backbone and partly by the socket joinl at the hips. 

The side motion of the torso is only about half as much 
as the forward mol on r while the bark met on is less than 
either the forward or side motion, Stand up end try this. 
There ■$ nothing Mice Seeing for /Ourself. 

The legs will move forward without siroin from !h* hip 
socket about twice as far as they will move back. The 
extent of the side motion of the leg is limited to about 
the distance It will bend back, as you can easily 
demonstrate, &eiidet the hip motion, the leg has another 
movement, up and down, which occurs at the knee. How¬ 
ever, from the knee the lower leg can only move back¬ 
ward, never forward. 

The most restricted point of motion occurs at the ankle, 
where rhere ii a limited up-and-down motion The three 
leg joim*. with their accompanying muscles, cushion 
ihc weight of the body in walking and jumping 
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Fhe arm it similar to the log in that it also has three 
major jo inti, However unlike the leg. the arm is truly 
versatile From the socket joint at the shoulder, it has 
almost unlimited motion in every direction. This freedom 
it due to an important difference between the two limbs; 
the shoulder socket is rather shallow, permitting greater 
movement than the deeper hip joint. The elbow ij similar 
to the knee in it* action, except that the elbow allows 
the action of the arm to be the opposite ol that of the lag. 
The arm moves forward fromlhe elbow while the leg 
moves back from the knee- At the elbow, as compared to 
the knee, H Is as if your knee joint were at the back. The 
movable joint at the wrist has much more latitude of 
motion than the ankle, although the direction of ih@ ; 



One characteristic of the arm it that it can be turned 
completely around. Stretch your arm out. try il and see 
for yourself. 

If you could Ihink of all of these motions at once you 
can eatiLy realue that wilhtn the basie human form there 
arc innumerable combination* of motion*, Try sketching 
as many as you can, such as we show here, without 
violating the limit of the action or destroying rhe forms. 
Now you can really have your figure do things for you. 

In all of your practice keep in mind the basic proportions 
of the normal human figure as we have taught them to 
you. Wove the part* bul be sure to keep the relationship 

of one part lo the other. Draw the "other side"_the 

human form must appear as a solid form with depth no 



a conplift range iH natetnenT. 
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Drawing the figure in balance 

Balance is the ability of the human being to stay erecl 
and keep from falling when in motion as well as when 
standing still. This balance results from the delicate 
distribution of his weight. When the figure is in motion 
Ihe state of balance is sometimes fleeting, The artist 
must look for this fleeting moment and draw it, father 
than choose another in which the figure appears unstable 
and our of balance Pictures in which the figures ora out 
of balance are always disluibing and unconvincing. 

As art aid to drawing figures in proper balance, start 
your drawing with a light vertical line as a guide for 
placing the various parts of the figure in tho proper 
position. This line is just as useful when drawing the 
figure in attitudes of running, walking, bending, 
crouching, etc, 

When you draw the figure in any posUion, establish 
the position of both left and right parts at the same time. 
For example, draw both shoulders at the same time, do 
the same With the hips and knees. In the female figure, 
establish the position of both breasts at the same time. 

You cannot ignore one side of the figure while you draw 
the orhor side and sfill produce a balanced action. 

When the figure is standing erect, .Is weight is 
distributed equally on eiiher side of a vertical line which 
passes fiom the pit of the neck to the middle of the instep 
of the toot which supports the body. Any motion of the 
body or change from this first posllion will automatically 
displace the pit of the neck from this vertical line, so 
you must remember that the weight of the body musl 
Always be balanced over the foot or feet or between the 
feet that rest on the ground and support this weight. 

In bending 1o one side, as in the aclion of lit ting a 
heavy suitcase or reaching, you will find that you naturally 
extend your opposite arm to preserve your balance 
and you wdl usually raise the heel of the opposite fool 
from the ground as well This shows that you must place 
a sufficient weight on the opposite side to preserve your 
balance this applies to every altitude arid action. In 
bending, the body lengthens on one side as much as 
if shortens on the other — but the length of the central 
line does not change. 


Ih# ihift of vug hi to cno foot eouiM Mio olhor log lo mini wilh a dropping 
iteoi* of i|» Mp 01* rflrct o* ifr*l<h on lh*t tid* O" Hi* od* lo which 
l*n wolghr hat boon ihittgd. rh» hip lust boon pndwd MP and iho |.dr totdoA 
unit ifiorfowod, mth rhii morommi coniine m &rra In itw Mr, mdxotid 
parity by tint (Million of iho kpinol tolomn and o'ta rciuhlng In o 
cKanga in rha dooefion at Ihv itkouldari. 
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Movement of the spine and body 


The key ro underhand iug the action of the torso is in 
the structure of th-e spinal column. The slant of the 
shoulders, the hi pi, the rotation and 1 timing of the body 
are dec to the twilling of the vertebrae which make up 
the spinal column, fach vertebra of ihe spine moves a 
little and the whole movement in the entire spinel column 
is the result of ihe aggregate of all these many little 
movemonli. You might think of the spinal column as the 
connecting rod between the upper and lower portions of 
the torso — as well as the head, at the upper tip of 
the spine. 

As you thoroughly learn the funct-on and movement 
of the spmal column, it will add greatly to your ab lily in 
drawing fha figure in action from every angle. 
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Foreshortening 

When ac draw the figure in motion, •foreshortening and 
perspective should be considered together. Fore¬ 
shortening, « it is known to artists, is the use of 
perspective in drawing a figure so that the parts nearest 
us are made to appear larger jn proportion to those 
farther away. 

In drawing the figure in outline with no shading, fore¬ 
shortening requires extra care to represent the parts in 
true perspective. If ihe human figure were composed of 
straight lines and angles, we might draw it by 'he general 
rules of perspective, but it is made up of many curves 
flowing inio one another. Practice and study become 
necessary to learn how to male a foreshortened or 
perspective drawing of a human figure lying down with 
either the head or feet toward the artist, an arm and 
hand reaching out d rectly at you, or in many similar 
attitudes. 

The best way to make a convincing drawing of a figure 
in a foreshortened position is to study whal you see 
very carefully. Remember thaf in foreshortened positions 
rules of figure proportion do not apply as they do to a 
normal straight-on view of the standing figure. When you 
foreshorten arms or legs, pay close attention to their 
width. The length ol the part you foreshorten will be 
much reduced, but the width should be normal. The head 
measurement cannot be used instead, you should rely 
on your eye more than ever Compare the size of one 
mass of Ihe body to another. Note fhal certain parts may 
not be visible because they are hidden by others. Rely on 
your eye and trust it when drawing the foreshortened 
figure. 

If you were directly in from of a figure standing at 
attention, no foreshortening would bo needed But if you 
were above the figure or below it, you would have to 
foreshorten. Practically every drawing of the human figure 
— especially when it is in motion — involves some 
problem of foreshortening. 
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Sitting — bending — kneeling 

Nothing is quite so uninteresting as a figure “just sitting" 1 
— feet dose together, the arms resting alike on the arms 
of the chair and the face looking straight ahead. To 
bo intcrcshng, the seated figure most suggest « mood 
and attitude, whether relaxed or alert. 

The seated figure can express a wide variety of 
attitudes; it can suggest fatigue, dejection, aggressiveness, 
aloofness, boredom, tension, Each attitude should be 
studied end drawn differently. Sit down in front of a 
mirror and act owl the different positions and emotions, 
See how Simple it is to dramatize thorn all If possible, 
get someone to act these emotion* out for you white you 
sketch them. 

In drawing the sealed figure, ii is Important to under¬ 
stand how the weight it supported by ihe th ghs and 
buttocks, the back, hands and elbows. Both the thighs and 
bullocks flanen considerably, especially in the female 
Care must be token to draw the head in the proper 
potition over the body, since it has a great deal to do 
with completing the attitude a* well a* telling the Story 
you are trying to picture. Remember that while the seated 
figure is usually supported and is not so obviously 
subject to the laws of gravity as is the upright figure, your 
central line of balance and distribution of the weight 
is just as important. This must be considered thoroughly 
or, as in the case of the upright figure, your seated figure 
will noi be convincing. 

Care must be taken, in drawing sitting postures, to think 
out the perspective and foreshortening Study carefully 
the forms of Ihe body as they either recede from or come 
toward you. 5ludy carefully the contours arranged in 
front of eatholher If you don't, on arm will look short 
or a thigh will not recede properly and the legs will f*<l 
to Jook right in perspective. 

In drawing a bonding, kneeling or other action, the 
some rule of interest described above must always apply 
"Jusr bending ’ is dull and unmiereiting; the body must 
have balance, rhythm, and purpose. There must be a 
reason for bending or kneeling - for that matter, every 
movemcnf of the human form i* motivated by a speciFk. 
reason. 

Study the drawings on these pages, paying special 
attention *o the points of strain at well as the degree of 
movement of the ports of the body in the actions. Wake 
many sketches of yourself, members of your family and 
fr»ends in these vardus poses, Work for the actions rather 
than the derails — always keeping in mind the imaginary 
line oi balance. 
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* cenpltt* ilnd* p#-rtcv rnrii ol a normal xodkiif par*. SliKfr lh« 
penI4« ol «ti« arm l» r*laii«n '» n>« 1*91 at *««ry pokiiian, as 
r*i* -islur pr»r«Oi nrian tS* po-jo. 


We wish to strongly Impress on you rhal the photographed 
phases of the figure in motion shown here are not 
intended as a substitute for personal observation, but to 
assist you in training your own sense of observation. 
Their value is not as individual pictures but rather as a 
set cs of phases showing the various changes which take 
place in the disposition of Ihe limbs and body during the 
evolution of some act of motion - from its inception to its 
completion. 
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lo moin.'au'i |li* bolsncn al >h« r.-juM U «al op 



Tk* innolh rufinttif ■ ‘rid* d an alkloto—nOt» ttia I 

"P**hi> 9 ‘ ol h*ion<* in *v*fy ooq* of Ifi# running o<1 on 
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•-■'l OT*lr* gr««r^ on th« i<n«rqrtien of the t»o«en ov r*>ey hg*i »eod rg N«qG, with lirt'e ctmtefn 


utrvu I f*nd«DM»g ihcit •tX.k*l I m f v t c >, vr tleXiili vf tti« olti«c l^urci 

Gesture drawing 

Before the advent of the high speed camera and film, the 
artist had to observe a fleeting action and try to record 
its characteristics ir> a shorthand version that could be 
developed more carefully as time permitted. While this 
may have led to some Inaccuracies, particularly in drawing 
complex action such as the gait of a galloping horse, it 
generally tied the advantage of forcing the arlisf to 
concentrate on the overall gesture or essence of the action 
Today the camera is accepted as an extremely valuable 
and important tool, partieulatly for recording action, but 
it is often apparent that many of today's artists arc relying 
too much on a single split-second frame of a photo taken 
at high speed, compfelc with distortion, and ore failing 
to see the essential total gesture of what the figure is 
doing, It should certainly be possible to wort either from 
a series of high speed photos or from direct observation if 
you first learn to look for end endeavor to record this 
composite gesture. 


La ihc plums. 



The drawing approach can be as simple as a curve or a 
scribble, Intended only to record the effect of the action 
while it is happening. Don’t fry to refine the drawing until 
later, Mate many rapid sketches, concentrating only on 
the action This will bo much more valuable Than Trying 
to record details which can only be useful after the 
gesture itself is right. 
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ABRAHAM WALKOWITZ. Sluditl 

Here ii d Mlailion Irom ihovtondi of drawingi mode fay Phi u*liii ir 
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artiitk kholhcrd lhat eftecfivelp* **rr marges t* t g<rcre oi eceh pose. 
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rtf ^d la rhoaie- ooi-ri te»cf »oukJ be efUctra* #h*n *i+**d Iron oil ixlei 




The importance of silhouette 

Unlike the scutptor, who can plan his work to be viewed 
from several ventage pomls, the painter or illustrator can 
only present one vi#w of his subject. In choosing his 
viewpoint <t is important therefore, to select one which 
will be most expressive and that its silhouerre reads 
dearly Closely related to the subject of gesture, the 
silhouette, whether the figure s active or passive, should 
be self-explanatory. The lerm Silhouette as used here is 
more nearly a synonym for Shape fhis shape may be dark 
against light, light against dark, or as seen aga.rssl a 
varied background White this shape should ideally be 
expressive of the mood or the action of the figure, this 
does not necessarily mean rhat ihis silhouette must always 
have a maximum of emphasis. There may be times when 
part of iho figure will be lost or concealed within the 
picture, Ihe important foci hero is that the artist should 
be capable of manipulating the silhouette to the purpose 
of the picture. The shape of a singer or dancer in center 
siage woutd logically command fhe attention of the 
viewer by strong contrast On the other hand, a party of 
sold cn waiting in ambush might be depicted as camou¬ 
flaged by the setting and their shapes would be purposely 
concealed. 


Th» two pKa»oi «• ih» hgw** *n • ■►vairtnon ege nil fh* 

-rail eve ol r+te poke Irom «MTe*enr vdes. Obs«/*e ho-* 

ihe *• IS<Kt»^*r4 kw^*-** (Mviyi •*»* ■%** "*»** 

►ho* ifc* o*h*r 
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9t** i. This ii sh«- talk fyi'e- juy will octvaPy w* 
•irkH> inouw »a^ *1 »h| p«r4 41 *4^ N drC* r It ll a 
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the pcikB ot the- 0*410 Oi rhe action <if lh« gellgrr Not* 

ti*r« >hal Ihi rM)mt ■■ proparly tvs la r ted and iKal lie 

rhwwifiC acrio# count !*• water and le-*# Mtiiaai at 

The mmo iQ twist in cccotina dlrtctioni. 


*tn» *- W»eh ih# bos -c figure oc o f©u«da*l*n t 
yov coo no* "od If or h^noii* H by od : tif 
Frig the ccnlouri ok they nre re'nhtd ho l4« under- 
lying nutrlei drd berwi Again il it not *or»i- 
■aiy to wake qi sciepieie an aeolyVia pi rhf on- 
atonical porli at in thri droning., but il it i*£or- 
font' to kno^ ihew —«Jl enough T<i record !#»*•/■ 
ivrlosu « fleets. 


Sr«p S. At IA* figure <oo-p'«trd. *<Hfc owl th« ar*o» of 
light and shadow which will bo derenelaed by the light tourc* 
and influenced by ►te anolony al the figure, 
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ART INSTRUCTION 


THE 

FIGURE 


From previous attempts you may base conclud- 
ctl that draw ing the figure is difficult. This Ixmk 
will show you hem to reduce complex figures 
into j variety of hasic shapes thar are easy to 

master, helping you to reach your goal of pro¬ 
ducing lifelike drawings. 

Jested through years of classroom use, the 
principles stressed here bring dear insights into 
drawing the human form. You'll find a logical, 
step-by-step method for mastering the con¬ 
struction and proportions of all figure ty|ics. 

First the hasic forms arc analy zed— the pro¬ 
portions of the various parts and their relations 
to the nual figure- Yoll’11 then learn how these 
pares are connected and how they move amt find 
exercises in drawing the complete figure in airy 
position, engaged in a variety of activities. 

Also included arc detailed studies of anatomy 
— examining bone and muscle structure — plus 
special instructions for drawing such intricate 

About the Author 

Wall Reed based this hook on the teaching meth¬ 
ods developed by the faculty of the Famous 
Artists School, where he taught for fifteen y ears. 
He attended Pratt Institute and the New York- 
Phocnix School of Design, beginning his art 
career as Art Director for CLARE in New York. 


parts of the Imdy as the head, hands and feet. 
You'll leant: 

• how relative Unix proportions change at 

different ages 

• hou Imres and muscles affect the surface 
of the figure 

• how to create many types of faces front 
the same model 

• how different lighting angles affect facial 
shadows 

• how to select the most descriptive pose 

“Concentrate on this basic form figure until 
you can do anything you want with it. Draw it in 
as many positions as possible,” Walt Reed says in 
his introduction. “Practice of this kind will help 
train your hand and jour mind in the propor¬ 
tions, construction, anti relationships of the indi¬ 
vidual forms so that you will never forget them." 


before joining the Famous Artists School, he free¬ 
lanced as a magazine and book illustrator Reed has 
written several books, including 7 lx llJtufrdtirr m 
A meric*; I900-I960's»nd Ht flattm Artvf Htmld 
f bn Stkmidl, a> well as numerous magazine articles. 
I Ic lives in Westport, Connecticut. 
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